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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


of the spirit. With the dormant soul he must 
be incessant, provocative, pitiless; but his work 
is done when the sleeper awakens.” 

I close the book wishing that all teachers 
would read it. That’s as high a compliment 
as I can pay any book. It’s likewise an ex- 
pression of high regard for the teachers them- 
selves. 

The publisher is Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York, and the price $1.25. 


What Counted Most 

This is the autobiography of J. W. Crabtree, 
until recently and for seventeen years the 
Secretary of the N. E. A. 

Those who have known Mr. Crabtree per- 
sonally, and there are literally thousands who 
love and admire him, will be neither thrilled 
nor surprised by this book. It’s just like him. 
Careful, kindly, commonplace; non-controversi- 
al, incontrovertible and helpfully suggestive 
and modest—almost immodestly so. 

The portrayal of life on the plains, of Lizzie 
Moore (one of his first teachers), and his ref- 
erences to the old textbooks reveal the era 
from which he came, and the spirit which per- 
meates his story reveals, even more than his 
words, the force by which he moved forward. 
It was a gentle pressure applied cautiously 
and gradually ready to be shifted if the strain 
became too great, but never released. His life 
has been like that of a tree, vegetative, but 
growing; quit but constant and vital. What 
counted most? Well, his book leaves us to 
guess. Here, too, he is non-committal. 

Published by the University Publishing Com- 
pany. Single copies $2.00 postpaid. 


An Activity Program in Action, by Brusse and 
Ayer. Published by Banks, Upshaw & 
Company of Dallas, Texas. Price $1.50, 

Fred C. Ayer of the University of Texas 
writes the introduction which is a very clear 
and concisely comprehensive discussion of what 
is meant by an activity program. 

Mrs. Bun Bates Brusse is a teacher in ‘he 
Dallas schools and the activities she describes 
are real, not imagined activities. They are 
recorded with sufficient detail and clarity to 
be of real use to thousands of teachers who 
would like to see into the real meaning of this 
much talked of thing that has recently come 
so prominently into educational thought. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

The New Path to Reading, Book One, Re- 
vised Edition, by Anna Dorothea Cordts, il- 
lustrated by Maurice Day. Published by Ginn 
and Company. 


Junior Mathematics for Today, Book Three, 
by William Betz. Published by Ginn and Com- 
pany. Price $1.24. 

Read a New Story Now, by Hattie Adel! 
Walker. A first reader published by Beckley- 
Cardy Company. List price 70 cents. 


APPLICATION PHOTOS 
25 for $1.00—214,x3\4 


Send original photo, without mount if possible, 
together with dollar bill. Original returned 
intact with reprints. 


TWIN CITY PHOTO MILL 


Box 629, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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TEACHERS’ PLACEMENT BUREAU 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Remember to register early with 
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the position you prefer. Write for 
information. 














49th Year—Large and alert Teachers’ Placement Bureau 
Placements first three months 1935 increased 3.2 times 
those of like period in 1934. Encouraging indication. 
Send for folder today. ‘‘Correspondent” Agencies: E. T. 
Duffield, 535-5th Ave., New York; Alta B. Collier, Inc., 
415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane. 


WE PLACE YOU 


Rural to College inclusive—Unexcelled Service 


Largest in the West 


Wm. RUFFER. Ph. D.. Mer. 


TEACHERS AGENCY OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 
Teacher placement this past year showed a marked 
improvement. In the elementary school field, there 
is a great demand for excellent teachers with de- 
grees. Many High Schools are asking for teachers 
with Master’s Degrees. Enrol] early. When writ- 
Address 1200 Steger Bldg. 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ml. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. Next Meeting, St. Louis, November 7-9, 1935. 


General Officers 


H. P. Study, President, Springfield, Superintendent of 
Schools; W. H. Lemmel, Ist Vice-President, Flat River, 
Superintendent of Schools; Anna L. Sawford, 2nd Vice- 
President, Sedalia, Teacher Smith-Cotton High School ; 
John W. Edie, 3rd Vice-President, Maysville, Superin- 
tendent of DeKalb County Schools; E. M. Carter, Secre- 
tary-Treas., Columbia, Secretary of Reading Circle 
Board, Advertising Manager of School and Community; 
Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor of School and Com- 
munity and Associate Secretary-Treasurer; T. E. 
Vaughan, Columbia, Assistant Secretary and Business 
Manager. 

Executive Committee 


J. F. Taylor, Chairman, Kennett, Superintendent of 
Schools; H. P. Study, Ex-Officio, Springfield, Superin- 
tendent of Schools; Henry J. Gerling, St. Louis, Super- 
intendent of Instruction; Ethel Hook, Kirksville, Direc- 
tor of Libraries, State Teachers College; Grace M. 
Shepherd, Maryville, Professor of Education, State 
Teachers College; L. H. Bell, Lexington, Superintendent 
of Schools; Mary C. Ralls, Kansas City, Teacher, E. C. 
White School. 


Legislative Committee 


George Melcher, Chairman, Board of Education B! !g., 
Kansas City, Price L. Collier, Richmond; B. B. Cramer, 
Smithville; John W. Edie, Maysville; Edith Gallagher, 
Roosevelt Jr. High School, St. Joseph; Hattie Gordon, 
5616 Wyandotte, Kansas City; Geo. L. Hawkins, Board of 
Education Bldg., St. Louis; C. H. Hibbard, Ava; L. M. 
Hosman, Cameron; Theo. W. H. Irion, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia; W. F. Knox, Jefferson City; B. P. Lewis, 
Rolla; L. O. Litle, Neosho; George R. Loughead, Poplar 
Bluff; D. R. McDonald, Webb City; W. H. McDonald, 
Trenton; R. G. Russell, Clayton; W. H. Ryle, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville; Marion Schott, Kirksville; 
Roger Smith, Jefferson City; Kathryn Spangler, Clin 
ton; H. P. Study, Springfield; Blanche Templeton, Rock 
Port; Mrs. Rubye H. Thompson, Charleston; M. B. 
Vaughn, Montgomery City; W. M. Westbrook, Marshall ; 
Mary B. Womack, Dewey School, St. Louis; L. E. Ziegler, 
Boonville. 

Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 


Roscoe V. Cramer, Chairman, Switzer School, Kansas 
City; W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri, Colum 
bia; E. W. Mounce, 412 E. High, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


Dessa Manuel, Chairman, Bolivar; Stephen Blackhurst, 
St. Charles; May Peterman, 1408 Edmond, St. Joseph. 


Reading Circle Board 
County Supt. W. F. Hupe, Chairman, Montgomer 
City; Cora E. Morris, Bois D’Are; Supt. G. M. Cozea 


Fredericktown; President H. P. Study, Ex-Officio, Sprin; 


field; Supt. Lloyd W. King, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City. 
Necrology Committee 

Francis L. Skaith, Gower, 1935; Willard Graff, Butle 
1935; Jessie Via, Rolla, 1935; W. T. Carrington, Jeffer 
son City, 1936; H. E. Blaine, Joplin, 1936; Beth Kanag 
3654 Jansen Place, Kansas City, 1936; Anna L. Swart», 
Edina, 1937; W. F. Pierce, Cardwell, 1937; Florence 
Cooper, Mullanphy School, St. Louis, 1937. 

Committee on Resolutions 

First, I. M. Horn, Memphis, 1936; Second, C. A. 
Phillips, Columbia, 1935; Third, John W. Edie, Mays- 
ville, 1936; Fourth, Gail Shikles, 1126 E. 15th, Kansas 
City, 1935; Fifth, Hattie Gordon, 5616 Wyandotte, 
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1936; Seventh, L. O. Litle, Neosho, 1936; Eighth, W. H. 
Lemmel, Flat River, 1936; Ninth, C. J. Burger, Wash- 
ington, 19386; Tenth, Dr. W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau, 
1935; Eleventh, Nellie McCarthy, 3618 Lafayette, St. 
Louis, 1935; Twelfth, E. S. Lehmann, Kirkwood, 1936; 
Thirteenth, H. H. Edmiston, 5821 Kennerly, St. Louis, 
1935; Ex-Officio, President H. P. Study, Springfield and 
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Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office, 

Fred Miller, Normandy; H. A. Phillips, Warre 
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Mrs. Florence D. Begeman, Troy; Marian Bissett, 
Springfield; Stephen Blackhurst, St. Charles; C. PF. 
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Brookfield; Miles Elliff, Lebanon; E. A. Elliott, Joplin ; 
L. A. Eubank, State Teachers College, Kirksville; Ma 
Flahive, Searritt School, Kansas City; W. H. Guenth« 
Lexington; Stanley Hayden, Kahoka; J. T. Hodge, Ca 
ville; W. A. Hudson, Deering; W. H. Lemmel, F 
River; Don Matthews, Sullivan; W. E. Morrow, Sta‘« 
Teachers College, Warrensburg; H. E. Robinson, Yeager 
School, Kansas City; C. H. Sackett, Roosevelt Hi: 
School, St. Louis; W. J. Saupe, University of Missou 
Columbia; Chas. Scott, Chaffee; Roy Taylor, Hercu 
neum; J. V. Thompson, Eminence; Calla E. Varn 
Central High School, St. Joseph; M. Wray Witt: 
Versailles. 

Fact-Finding Committee 

A. G. Capps, Chairman, University of Mo., Columb 
P. O. Selby, State Teachers College, Kirksville; T. 
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—=—__=} WwoNEW f= 
one + y ° Assistant Professor Kindergar- 
THE INSTRUCTOR provides more ten-Primary Education, Univer- SEATWORK Instructor TESTS 
sachi ‘ 6 P , sity of Chicago Fou PRimany CRADES terete 
teaching material than any other Handbooks ano vere 
teachers’ magazine—more for primary A. L. Threlkeld andbo 
grades and more for intermediate and oes of Sheek, for Grade 
upper grades. Its larger pages per- ‘ 
“7 1 g : a I Carleton Washburne Teachers 
mit larger designs and illustrations ean ck Gite cs 
and better presentation of all mate- Schools, Winnetka, Mlinois ie —] | Each with THE 
rial. Each issue is in your hands | ===" | INSTRUCTOR 


early—by the middle of the preceding 

month. THE INSTRUCTOR is rec- 
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Note: If The mSTRUCTOR is desired for 2 yrs., add $1.25 to prices quoted. 




















25¢ additional. Both, 50c additional. 
SEATWORK for Primary Grades 7's contains * ercat 


rial for the first three grades. An introductory chapter describes com- 


pletely, and in detail, how to use the material to secure best results in 
the classroom. Illustrated, 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. 
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groups of tests. 96 pages, 7x 10 inches. 


Price each handbook, 50c. Either with 


THE INSTRUCTOR for only 25c addi- 
tional, or both for only SOc additional. 








8.&C. —Sept. Date__ 193 
7 F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September 
issue, for ()1 year, $2.50; () 2 years, $3.50; () 3 years, $4.50. 
Send me the Instructor Handbook checked 

C) “‘Seatwork for Primary Grades,” for 25c additional. 
(CO “Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades,”’ for 25c additional. 
Also send me other magazines beginning with September 


a 

i 

" 

| as follows :_._ _ ee ee 
lam enclosing $ herewith, 

i] I agree to pay $ not later than November 5, 1935. 

; Name . er ee 


St. or R. F.D. dioncsossesieneiubitsiiatinininssitnite caaicaahiaiad 
e A ‘ - vinta MND icteneminsimetitinacicu 
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TO CONSERVE EYESIGHT--- 





THE TEACHING PROFESSION SHOULD 
AVOID DARK LAMP SHADES 


Lamps with dark silk shades may have looked well in the days 
of the hobble skirt, but they and other incorrectly designed lamps 
have no place today on the desk or table of the modern educator. 


Teaching places an unusually heavy burden on eyesight. In the 
class room and in the home eyes are called upon to perform day 
and night. There is danger, therefore, in lamp shades with dark 
linings, because they absorb much of the light instead of re- 


flecting it. 


Choose your lamps carefully for close-seeing tasks. You take 
no chances on a reading and study lamp if it bears the tag of 
the approval of the I. E. S. (Illuminating Engineering Society). 


KANSAS CITY 
- POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Baltimore at 14th St. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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and didn't know where to turn 


But Household Proved To 
Be A True Friend In Need 


“I was enough of a philosopher to know that things just happen that 
way sometimes—but there I was stone broke, bills piled up, I had 
sent no money home for weeks, payday was half a month away, 
and to cap the climax I broke my bridge and could scarcely talk, let 
alone teach, unless I got it of | 

“I just had to have some money, | A dilemma, that with some alter- 


. 
HOW TO BORROW 
MONEY BY MAIL 












ist STEP —Cut or tear out the coupon 
below. Fill in the blanks. Mail it with- 
out delay to the Household office 
nearest you. 





2nd STEP— Read over the information 
and instructons we send you. Fill in 
the application blank and mail to the 
nearest Household office. 








Zh 

3rd STEP— Your check! And it’s for the 
full amount of the loan you requested, 
no advance deductions. Your money 
problem solved in three simple steps. 


but didn’t know where to turn. Even 
though my predicament was not of 
my making, I hated to put inan ap- 
plication fora loan from the teachers’ 
retirement fund—the principal and 
a board member would have to okay 
it. Finally I came across House- 
hold’s ad in my teachers’ magazine. 


PROBLEM SOLVED 

I filled out and sent in the coupon. 
I got acheck in the shortest possible 
time. It was simple to repay the loan 
in installments. The Household plan 
was certainly a friend in need, got 
me out of my dilemma, made it pos- 
sible for me to pay full attention to 
my work—instead of worrying 


about money.” 





ations may be yours at this very 
moment. It is one that Household 
can promptly solve for you, as it 
does daily for many school teachers 
the country over. 


SEND FOR THE FACTS 


Whether for yourself or for a 
friend, for present or future use, 
you should learn all the facts about 
Household loans. It will be a com- 
fort and a safeguard against emer- 
gencies to know how and where to 
turn for money if the need arises. 
Use coupon below to obtain “‘The 
Household Plan for School Teach- 
ers.”” This brochure will be sent 
to you free on request. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
MISSOURI OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY 


2nd Floor, Shankman Bldg., 
3119 Troost Ave. 


4th Floor, The Dierks Bldg., 
1006 Grand Ave. 


ST. LOUIS 


19th Fl., Railway Exchange 
Bldg., Olive St., between 6th 
and 7th. 

4th Fl., Missouri Theatre Bldg. 
634 No. Grand Blvd. 


ST. JOSEPH, 4th Fl., Tootle Building 


Household charges the low monthly rate set by the Missouri law, 24% on 





unpaid balances only 
A NE SS NA TN Se rt 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


(Mail to nearest address) eee ee 
Please send me free brochure “‘The House- 
hold Plan for School Teachers,”’ and appli- Debio 


cation blanks for loan. I understand that 
this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow 


or put me to any expense. State 


City... 
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M. S. T. A. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


M EMBERS of the Missouri State Teachers Association under 60 years of 
age and in good health are entitled to make application for M. 8. T. A. 
group insurance. The rates quoted below are for $1000 of insurance. 


If 16 years of age the cost will be $4.97. 
If 17 years of age the cost will be $5.07. 
If 18 years of age the cost will be $5.15. 
If 19 years of age the cost will be $5.26. 
If 20 years of age the cost will be $5.37. 
If 21 years of age the cost will be $5.47. 
If 22 years of age the cost will be $5.58. 
If 23 years of age the cost will be $5.64. 
If 24 years of age the cost will be $5.71. 
If 25 years of age the cost will be $5.77. 


If 26 years 
If 27 years 
If 28 years 
If 29 years 
If 30 years 
If 31 years 
If 32 years 
If 33 years 
If 34 vears 
If 35 years 
If 36 years 
If 37 years 
If 38 years 
If 39 years 
If 40 years 
If 41 years 
If 42 years 
If 43 years 
If 44 years 
If 45 


of age the 
of age the 
of age the 
of age the 
of age the 
of age the 
of age the 
of age the 
of age the 
of age the 
of age the 
of age the 
of age the 
of age the 
of age the 
of age the 
of age the 
of age the 
of age the 


cost will be $5.81. 
cost will be $5.85. 
cost will be $5.88. 
eost will be $5.90. 
cost will be $5.93. 
eost will be $5.95. 
eost will be $5.98. 
eost will be $6.06. 
eost will be $6.15. 
cost will be $6.26. 
eost will be $6.42. 
cost will be $6.61. 
eost will be $6.82. 
cost will be $7.06. 
eost will be $7.35. 
cost will be $7.68. 
cost will be $8.08. 
cost will be $8.49. 
cost will be $8.99. 


years of age the cost will be $9.52. 


Teachers under 60 years of age and above 45 may also apply for insurance 
at attractive rates. 

The above rates do not include the annual service fee of $1.00 per policy 
(not $1.00 per thousand but $1.00 for each policy). 

Medical examinations are not usually required of persons under 45 years 
of age who apply for not more than $3000 of insurance. 

Every teacher in the State should have a M. S. T. A. group insurance policy. 

Please write E. M. Carter, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri, for a free 
application blank and full information. | 

| 
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WORKBOOKS 


100,000 CLASSROOM TEACHERS _ |\MILLIONS 








USE WEBSTER WORKBOOKS IN USE 
r Reasons Why: Supply Pupil Activity — Measure Results — 
Reduce Failures — Low 
Elementary Workbooks—Representative Titles High School Workbooks—Repr t Titles 
@ READING @ HISTORY Practice Exercises in Algebra, 96 
Pre-Primer Seatwork, 64 pages... .20¢ Old World Background, 64 pages. .20¢ PREIS. onc ccccccccscocnsenesceesoes 300 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages......... 20¢ Study Guide Lessons in U. S. His- Practice Exercises in Plane Geom- 
First Grade Seatwork, 64 pages... .20¢ Pp ewe vil = Vv in u's? vi -..44e etry, 72 exercises, book form ..... 25¢ 
Second Grade Seatwork, 64 pages. .20c yop , senelenes Es sea Latin Practice, first year, 128 pages 40e 
@ ARITHMETIC @ HEALTH Latin Practice, second year, 128 
First Grade Number Book, 64 pages.20e M P PAGES weer weer neneeeeeeenees 
Work and Play in Numberland, —— and Safety Book, ee Workbook in American History, 
second grade; 72 pages...... 20¢ elke Set gy SO enh’ 8° Sent SUED adsuecnhesacedinebaie 
ay 6 ag Tablet, for I, II, ‘TI, grade: Book II, second grade. cach 166 Workbook in American Problems, 
VI, VII, and VIII grades; Health Tests and Exercises, Book I, CFO GAGND. cc cccccscecccscocssege 52 
138 paces a book for each grade, 16e fifth grade; Book II, seventh grade, Workbook in Community Civics. .306 
secereecrece eoeecesoesceres GOI. 000 0.00 00000000ces 1000000008 Sharp's English Exercises, Books I, 
@ GEOGRAPHY @ ENGLISH II, III and IV; Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th 
Far and Near, third grade, 72 pages. .25¢ haneunee Seles for Whteten Onee YRS, CCH. .ccccccscccccccccecece 280 
Eastern Hemisphere, 128 pages... .35¢ lich, on Pcreninae Mes lB ry etl 9 
Western Hemisphere, 160 pages... .40¢ third, fourth, fifth, and sixth erades. ¢¢ 
Study oe Rossens In Gosoregny: ileicancinn. 4anck 25e 
Book I nite tates, 40c; Sharp’ s Language Practice, for 
SET TE 35 grades I11, IV, V, and VI, 64 pages, One Free Book witt be sent if you 
Study Guide Lessons in Geography, RCL RCE tr lhe return this advertisement with the 
Book II, South America; Book IV, Sharp’ s English Exercises, grades copy you want plainly checked. 
Asia, Africa, and Australia, cach.. '25¢ VII and VIII, 96 pages, cach ..... 25¢ 
Every book we offer Is guaranteed to be FREE 
ONE COPY GUARANTEE: satisfactory or your money will be CATALOG 
F Q Ee 2 refunded. Order today. All prices postpaid. Also write for 
free catalog of complete workbook and seatwork material. ON REQUEST 


WEBSTER PUB.CO.,1808 Washington Ave. St.Louis, Mo. 




















TEXTBOOKS OF DISTINCTION 


Elementary Grades 


Readers: Arithmetic: 
Child-Story Readers Child-Life Arithmetics (Just off press) 
Thought-Study Readers Language 

Health: , —— Goals 
Burkard-Chambers-Maroney Series Valess of Verne Gesies 

Spelling: Library: 
My Word Book Series Books on Reading Circle List 





High School 


English: Commercial: 
Paul’s Units In English, Bks. One & Mastery Units In Applied Arithmetic 
Two s : ; New Burgess’ Commercial Law 
Grammar In Use Workbook Series New Business Speller 
Stratford Classics New Read’s Salesmanship 
Science: 
Chemistry Guide and Lab. Exercises Study Guide: 
Physics Guide and Lab. Exercises Study Mastery 


Problem Solving In Biology ’ : 
Health and Human Welfare Economics : 
Physics In Everyday Life (1935 Text) Economic Problems of Today 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
2500 PRAIRIE AVE 
CHICAGO. ILI 
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LET’S COMMUNE 
AND ASSOCIATE 
AS THE NAME COMMUNITY 
ASSOCIATION become a mis- 
nomer? I fear that in the most of the 
counties it has, for in many cases the 
teachers, especially the rural teachers, 
neither commune nor associate with 
each other in the sense contemplated 
by the constitution upon which the 
community teachers association is 
based. 

The purposes for which the com- 
munity associations exist are the same 
as the purposes controlling the State 
Association. These are as stated in 
Article II of the Constitution as fol- 
lows: 

To form a 

teachers. 

To bring about greater unity of ac- 
tion. 

To advance the ideals and standards 
of the profession. 

To secure conditions necessary to 
the greatest efficiency of teachers 
and schools, and 

To promote the educational welfare 
of the State of Missouri. 

It seems perfectly clear that these 
objectives can be approached most 
effectively only when they are promi- 
neitly and distinetly the goals of the 
ndividual teachers acting in groups 
small enough to make possible per- 
sonal aequaintanceship and_ large 
enough to make effective group ac- 
tion practicable. The county offers 
the most feasible unit for this per- 
sonal touch and group action, in most 
instances, 

Close organization and unity of ac- 


closer organization of 


€DITORIAL Sti 


tion on the part of the community as- 
sociations should be effective in elimi- 
nating the fear and distrust that 
teachers have of each other in the mat- 
ter of securing positions. A school 
board recently gave us this informa- 
tion: Their district is beginning 
school with $600 in the treasury. To 
this amount will be added the taxes 
and the state money distributed this 
year. They are paying their teacher 
only $50 a month. When asked why 
they did not pay more they stated 
that they had intended to pay at least 
$75 a month but that the teacher whom 
they wanted offered her services for 
$50. 

Now an active community associa- 
tion might have prevented this un- 
necessary sacrifice by having dis- 
cussed together the subject of reason- 
able salaries in their particular coun- 
ty, by assuring each other of their ad- 
herence to a reasonable salary sched- 
ule, and by having studied and made 
available to each teacher the financial 
resources of the various school dis- 
tricts. 

This teacher who offered to teach 
for only two-thirds of what the board 
would have gladly paid her did so for 
only one reason, and that was that 
she was afraid of the other teachers. 
Community associations might have 
eliminated this fear. 

Ten or twelve years ago, it was 
more difficult for teachers to get to- 
gether on a county-wide basis. This 
difficulty is largely removed. Let’s 
begin the year with an active determi- 
nation to get together for the purposes 
stated in our constitution. 
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LET’S COMMUNE 
AND ASSOCIATE 
AS THE NAME COMMUNITY 
ASSOCIATION become a mis- 
nomer? I fear that in the most of the 
counties it has, for in many cases the 
teachers, especially the rural teachers, 
neither commune nor associate with 
each other in the sense contemplated 
by the constitution upon which the 
community teachers association is 
based. 

The purposes for which the com- 
munity associations exist are the same 
as the purposes controlling the State 
Association. These are as stated in 
Article II of the Constitution as fol- 
lows: 

To form a 

teachers. 

To bring about greater unity of ac- 
tion. 
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of the profession. 

To secure conditions necessary to 
the greatest efficiency of teachers 
and schools, and 

To promote the educational welfare 
of the State of Missouri. 

It seems perfectly clear that these 
objectives can be approached most 
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neitly and distinetly the goals of the 
ndividual teachers acting in groups 
small enough to make possible per- 
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enough to make effective group ac- 
tion practicable. The county offers 
the most feasible unit for this per- 
sonal touch and group action, in most 
instances, 
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tion on the part of the community as- 
sociations should be effective in elimi- 
nating the fear and distrust that 
teachers have of each other in the mat- 
ter of securing positions. A school 
board recently gave us this informa- 
tion: Their district is beginning 
school with $600 in the treasury. To 
this amount will be added the taxes 
and the state money distributed this 
year. They are paying their teacher 
only $50 a month. When asked why 
they did not pay more they stated 
that they had intended to pay at least 
$75 a month but that the teacher whom 
they wanted offered her services for 
$50. 

Now an active community associa- 
tion might have prevented this un- 
necessary sacrifice by having dis- 
cussed together the subject of reason- 
able salaries in their particular coun- 
ty, by assuring each other of their ad- 
herence to a reasonable salary sched- 
ule, and by having studied and made 
available to each teacher the financial 
resources of the various school dis- 
tricts. 

This teacher who offered to teach 
for only two-thirds of what the board 
would have gladly paid her did so for 
only one reason, and that was that 
she was afraid of the other teachers. 
Community associations might have 
eliminated this fear. 

Ten or twelve years ago, it was 
more difficult for teachers to get to- 
gether on a county-wide basis. This 
difficulty is largely removed. Let’s 
begin the year with an active determi- 
nation to get together for the purposes 
stated in our constitution. 
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COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


I? SHOULD be constantly reiter- 
ated that county superintendents in 
Missouri are woefully underpaid pub- 
lic school servants; that offices of 
county superintendents are shame- 
fully understaffed, and that totally in- 
adequate allowances are made for 
traveling expenses of these officers. 





It’s a poor public policy which does 
not invite and hold in the leadership of 
education the best that the profession 
has. It’s bad business to employ an 
administrator and then deny to him 
the help necessary to make his admin- 
istration affective. It’s downright 
foolishness to select a good man to 
take the educational leadership of a 
county and then fail to allow him the 
means by which he can go to those 
places where his services are needed. 
It cannot be denied that under our 
present plan of stinginess toward the 
office that the superintendent who does 
nothing comes out ahead at the close 
of the year of one who really works 
at his job. It’s really a contract with 
the public with the implied stipula- 
tion ‘‘the less you do the more you’ll 
get.’’ 


Despite these handicaps Missouri 
has many noble men and women in the 
various counties who are doing fine 
work, who are so challenged by the 
opportunities of the job that they are 
willing to become poorer each year for 
the joy of serving the boys and girls 
to whom they are finally responsible. 


The M. S. T. A. can well afford to 
increase its efforts toward securing 
justice for this group of educators 
and at the same time bringing better 
service to the thousands of boys and 
girls whom their office touches. 
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SELDOM 
A SLACKER 

ID YOU EVER team up for a task 

with a partner who took it for 
granted that you would do all. Well, 
there are a few, thank heaven, only a 
few, teachers who make that kind of 
partner. The responsibility of teach- 
ing boys and girls to cooperate, to 
work together for the common good, 
Seems to make teachers ready to 
furnish an example of readiness to 
work with others—may be they are 
just naturally better than the mill- 
run of folks, anyway about 95 out of 
a hundred join the Association thus 
indicating a willingness to do their 
part. But there are the others who 
say by their actions, ‘‘we’ll take the 
benefits but please excuse us from 
helping.’’ 





THIS SALES TAX 
(A soliloquy) 

HY MAN alive, it’s. simply 

fierce to pay this awful tax. I 
can’t imagine something worse. Now 
listen to the facts—why, every time I 
buy a coke (it’s sure a bitter pill, the 
mere idea makes me choke) I pay an 
extra mill. And ten o’ them things 
cost a cent. It makes me throw a fit to 
think that when five bones I’ve spent 
there’s one coke I don’t git. They say 
these mills I have to pay will feed 
some hungry brat or some old person 
stooped and gray, just like 7 eared for 
that; that they will help to educate 
somebody’s hopeful young, a thing / 
don’t appreciate—and why should / 
get stung? Besides John D. and Roy 


McKit, with stubborn resolution, are 
saying every little bit, ‘‘It’s ’g’inst 
the constitution.’’ Why, I in all my 
life, you see, aint paid no tax before 
—so tell the cockeyed world, for me, 
that I’m a plenty sore. 
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The Teachers Present Personal Responsibility 


A SYMPOSIUM 


HE FOLLOWING editorials were written at the request of the editor in response 

to a suggestion that the contributors answer briefly the following question: 

What can the teacher do now that will best serve the society for which he works 
and of which he is a part? We wish to express our thanks for the fine responses these 
men gave, at a time when each was more than usually pressed with his own work. 


Hon. Lloyd W. King, State Superintend- 
ent of Schools, says: 


M: NOTION is that the teacher can 
best serve the society for which she 

works by developing into the best pos- 
sible teacher this year. This seems to be 
a trite statement but if a teacher will de- 
velop into the best possible teacher, realiz- 
ing all of the responsibilities of teaching 
and the implications that are in the pro- 
fession, she will render a real service to 
society. 

Specifically this year the following might 
help teachers to become great teachers: 

First, know the schools themselves, their 
history, the philosophy behind them, their 
aims and limitations. 

Second, know and like the boys and 
girls with whom they work, understanding 
their aims and aspirations. 

Third, know educational methods and 
techniques with which they work. 

Fourth, know the people with whom 
they work so that they can properly in- 
terpret education to the people to the end 
that education may in turn be supported 
by them. . 





Superintendent H. P. Study, President 
of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, says: 


HE CRISIS IN our national life has 
been so great, the confusion of thought 
so prevalent, that a paralysis of the 
national will has ensued, and we have 
said to a great American, ‘‘Please, Mr. 
President, take charge of our affairs.’’ 
Such a condition, however unavoidable, 
then and now, is to be deplored. It raises 
the important question among the educa- 
tors of today, how such a future break- 
down in our civilization ean be prevented. 
How ean we, as teachers, best serve the 
society of which we are a part and for 


which we work? I will only suggest a few 
guiding principles. 

First, we must be on our guard against 
becoming panic stricken. The dire proph- 
ecies, strange ideas, panaceas and mes- 
siahs of every type, will have their little 
day and pass out. Much that is good and 
permanent will come out of the storm we 
are passing thru. Above all, we must 
realize that in all the world’s history there 
were never so many people reaching out 
for a better grasp on human values who 
believe that life is not really worth liv- 
ing unless we are living for human values, 
who are beginning to put a passion for 
human values above a passion for facts. 

Second, be tolerant. A great American 
cleric has said ‘‘ You may think the whole 
world is full of lunaties. Let them talk 
and you may be able to hear something 
in that lunacy that will be great.’’ The 
way to deal with wild theories is not to 
eall the police. Emulate the spirit of 
Will Rogers who said, ‘‘I never met a 
man I didn’t like.’’ Apply that spirit 
of tolerance to the whole range of your 
life, at home, in the school, and in all 
relationships, public and private. 

Third, be critical in your thinking. Be 
an intelligent doubter. Do not accept 
‘‘hand-me-down’’ principles of govern- 
ment, education and economic relations. 
Remember that all great progress has 
come thru doubting rather than thru ac- 
ceptance. Be a critical student of the de- 
veloping social order. 

Finally, in a spirit of optimism and 
tolerance, aided by critical thought, make 
your school system or your classroom con- 
tribute to society by establishing therein 
a program for the ineculeation of demo- 
cratic ideals. On its positive and more 
important side, it would constitute an 
effort to reinterpret democracy. It would 
recognize the fact that our democratic 
tradition has placed primary emphasis 
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I? SHOULD be constantly reiter- 
ated that county superintendents in 
Missouri are woefully underpaid pub- 
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tribute to society by establishing therein 
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recognize the fact that our democratic 
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on the right to individual success. This 
is unworkable in the closely integrated 
society of today. The subjects taught 
and the skills developed in the present 
school program must be so taught that the 
pupil may be lead to think of knowledges 
and of skills as something to serve the 
common good rather than as a means of 
getting ahead in a competitive society. 





President Eugene Fair, Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, says: 


HE DIRECT PERSONAL responsi- 

bility of the teacher to serve the social 

order for which he works and of 
which he is a part was never greater. It 
is the right, duty and privilege of every 
teacher to find out about the ‘“‘sinews of 
power’’ in his own community, state, na- 
tion and as far as possible, other nations. 
Once finding this out he will, at the same 
time wish to know toward what ends these 
‘‘sinews’’ press. If the ends are appar- 
ently for the good of every person irre- 
spective of how much property he has, 
then may not every teacher join this band 
of hope? If the end is selfish exploitation 
of one group by another, then is not the 
teacher obligated to ‘‘fight the good 
fight?’’ 

At any rate every teacher is morally 
bound to place relevant facts on social 
relationships before the children he guides, 
counsels and teachers. This can be done 
not only through discussion, but through 
newspapers and especially such weekly 
magazines as the ‘‘American Observer.’’ 
Certainly each teacher owes this much to 
his social order and himself to read a daily 
newspaper and one weekly magazine such 
as I have mentioned. Those will be enough 
to give him some idea of the ebb and flow 
of power and help answer the question 
‘‘whither goest thou?’’ 

Knowing these things, the teacher has 
his most diffieult job in stirring. children 
to do likewise. Knowing what is going 
on and being imbued with a sense of jus- 
tice and right, every good teacher will find 
a way to help develop the best things in 
our civilization and to weed out the bad. 

Being aware of what is going on about 
us is half the battle for both the teacher 
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The teacher is the leader 
of his group. He needs to keep continual. 
ly aware and open up opportunities for 


and the pupil. 


the children to be aware. The least per. 
sonal responsibility which the teacher 
should take upon himself is to see that 
the school in which he works is surcharged 
with a sense of fairness, justice, a desire 
to get all relevant facts about this very 
unit of democracy in which he operates, 

Once the tenets of real democracy are 
upheld and practiced in this unit, through 
his newspaper and his magazine he will 
see how democracy is being practiced else. 
where. By doing these things and seeing 
that the subject matter taught fits into 
life situations for the benefit of the in- 
dividual pupil the teacher will be sery- 
ing the social order for which he works 
and is a part. 





President E. L. Hendricks, of Central 
Missouri State Teachers College, says: 


ANY FAVORABLE COMMENTS 

have been made upon the services and 

sacrifices of educators in our recent 
period of depression. This fact is com- 
mendable, particularly, when we consider 
that school teachers are presumed to be 
passive, if not silent, in regard to public 
problems, particularly when said _prob- 
lems involve the semblance of political is- 
sues. 

Obviously, the public has no desire for 
teachers to take part in polities. In this 
connection, may I declare that politics has 
been abused. Instead of regarding polities 
as a form of civil government for public 
welfare, it is very generally considered 
as a means of winning favors for a select 
group of citizens. 

Educators may change this attitude. No 
stigma should attach to the exercise of 
political influence. If careful, the teacher 
may, in the course of time, present the 
needs of proper support of education and 
the attitude of different parties toward 
educational needs. The teacher should 
seek to create public opinion and not sin- 
ply to avoid it. 

Teachers should be trained to meet lezis- 
lators. Such contacts should be made care- 


fully and for the benefit of.others, as well 
as teachers. 


Teachers should also meet 
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various organizations that are interested 
in public welfare. This is not selfish. The 
publie is served. 

Again, the educator may render public 
service by contributing articles on edu- 
eation to the press. The press will be glad 
to receive such articles. 

The teacher should exercise large in- 
fluence in the formation of the curriculum. 
A dogmatie curriculum is a fetish of de- 
eay. Only today a professor informed me 
that he would seek a year’s release for 
graduate work, provided the same would 
be helpful when he returned to teach. Our 
teaching should be more dynamically alert. 
We need to know the complex civilization 
in which we live. 

The development of education has only 
begun. I remember when the three R’s 
(Reading, Writing, Arithmetic) constitut- 
ed the curriculum. As every invention 
calls for other inventions, so every ad- 
vance in education calls for educational 
progress. We live in the most interesting 
period of development. Moreover, the 
teacher is outstanding in service to the pub- 
lie in this period of depression. The teach- 
er has been, and now is, the savior of so- 
ciety. How may she render further aid? 

Aware of the criticisms invited, I would 
say that all teachers should have profes- 
sional preparation. We do not think of 
lawyers or doctors without professional 
preparation but we yet have many teach- 
ers without any professional training. 

School administrators should combine 
our small units of school administration. 
It is absurd to keep the small units of a 
half century ago. Teachers may serve the 
social order by expanding the curriculum. 
Our College had a delightful class of two 
year old children. It also presented adult 
education. May not our regular course 
of study include the ages indicated? 

In expanding the field of education and 
clearing the curriculum of all that has no 
value, and in further professional prepa- 
ration our teachers may render further 
service to the public. 


President W. W. Parker of Southeast 
Missouri State Teachers College says: 


HE TEACHER IS A public servant. 
The greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber ought to be his shibboleth. 

Never before was it so desirable for 
teachers to become students of the social 
structure and understand some of the 
factors in contemporary life. I doubt if 
teachers should become crusaders for pet 
social theories. The difficulty about eru- 
sading is that the crusader may be wrong. 
When and if there is elaborated a blue 
print of what society can and ought to be, 
we may safely become propagandists. Ed- 
ucation is confronted as never before with 
the necessity for providing citizens of to- 
morrow with the basic means for intelli- 
gent analysis of the social problems with 
which they will inevitably have to deal. 
This counsels thoroughness at every point 
and probably further changes in emphasis 
in curricula. 

Wherever one is teaching and whatever 
he is teaching, he should make every effort 
possible to do the best job possible. In 
the last analysis society will properly evalu- 
ate his contribution. Society is the court 
of last appeal. If we make our services 
indispensable, there will be no mistaking 
the fact. Pride of workmanship even in 
the midst of undesirable working condi- 
tions will tend to save us from drab 
mediocrity. 

One of our prime obligations to our- 
selves and to the cause which we represent 
is to know our own limitations and repair 
our own deficiencies. If we escaped from 
college with little intellectual curiosity, 
with little knowledge of the function of 
books, with little desire to know what ‘‘is 
known and thought in the world,’’ it is not 
too late for many of us to achieve these 
marks of training. It is certain that we 
shall not be able to make contagious some- 
thing which we do not possess. 

In short it is our job to know our job 
and to have reasons for the faith that is 
in us. 





Free discussion and questioning of moral values, even of the most fundamental 


moral values, must not be banished from the school. 


It should be given a place in 


the student life of the school, only the time and the form should be properly chosen. 
It may be reasonably doubted whether an unexamined life is worth living. 


—Demiashkevich. 
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on the right to individual success. This 
is unworkable in the closely integrated 
society of today. The subjects taught 
and the skills developed in the present 
school program must be so taught that the 
pupil may be lead to think of knowledges 
and of skills as something to serve the 
common good rather than as a means of 
getting ahead in a competitive society. 





President Eugene Fair, Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, says: 


HE DIRECT PERSONAL responsi- 

bility of the teacher to serve the social 

order for which he works and of 
which he is a part was never greater. It 
is the right, duty and privilege of every 
teacher to find out about the ‘“‘sinews of 
power’’ in his own community, state, na- 
tion and as far as possible, other nations. 
Once finding this out he will, at the same 
time wish to know toward what ends these 
‘‘sinews’’ press. If the ends are appar- 
ently for the good of every person irre- 
spective of how much property he has, 
then may not every teacher join this band 
of hope? If the end is selfish exploitation 
of one group by another, then is not the 
teacher obligated to ‘‘fight the good 
fight?’’ 

At any rate every teacher is morally 
bound to place relevant facts on social 
relationships before the children he guides, 
counsels and teachers. This can be done 
not only through discussion, but through 
newspapers and especially such weekly 
magazines as the ‘‘American Observer.’’ 
Certainly each teacher owes this much to 
his social order and himself to read a daily 
newspaper and one weekly magazine such 
as I have mentioned. Those will be enough 
to give him some idea of the ebb and flow 
of power and help answer the question 
‘‘whither goest thou?’’ 

Knowing these things, the teacher has 
his most diffieult job in stirring. children 
to do likewise. Knowing what is going 
on and being imbued with a sense of jus- 
tice and right, every good teacher will find 
a way to help develop the best things in 
our civilization and to weed out the bad. 

Being aware of what is going on about 
us is half the battle for both the teacher 
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The teacher is the leader 
of his group. He needs to keep continual. 
ly aware and open up opportunities for 


and the pupil. 


the children to be aware. The least per. 
sonal responsibility which the teacher 
should take upon himself is to see that 
the school in which he works is surcharged 
with a sense of fairness, justice, a desire 
to get all relevant facts about this very 
unit of democracy in which he operates, 

Once the tenets of real democracy are 
upheld and practiced in this unit, through 
his newspaper and his magazine he will 
see how democracy is being practiced else. 
where. By doing these things and seeing 
that the subject matter taught fits into 
life situations for the benefit of the in- 
dividual pupil the teacher will be sery- 
ing the social order for which he works 
and is a part. 





President E. L. Hendricks, of Central 
Missouri State Teachers College, says: 


ANY FAVORABLE COMMENTS 

have been made upon the services and 

sacrifices of educators in our recent 
period of depression. This fact is com- 
mendable, particularly, when we consider 
that school teachers are presumed to be 
passive, if not silent, in regard to public 
problems, particularly when said _prob- 
lems involve the semblance of political is- 
sues. 

Obviously, the public has no desire for 
teachers to take part in polities. In this 
connection, may I declare that politics has 
been abused. Instead of regarding polities 
as a form of civil government for public 
welfare, it is very generally considered 
as a means of winning favors for a select 
group of citizens. 

Educators may change this attitude. No 
stigma should attach to the exercise of 
political influence. If careful, the teacher 
may, in the course of time, present the 
needs of proper support of education and 
the attitude of different parties toward 
educational needs. The teacher should 
seek to create public opinion and not sin- 
ply to avoid it. 

Teachers should be trained to meet lezis- 
lators. Such contacts should be made care- 


fully and for the benefit of.others, as well 
as teachers. 


Teachers should also meet 
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various organizations that are interested 
in public welfare. This is not selfish. The 
publie is served. 

Again, the educator may render public 
service by contributing articles on edu- 
eation to the press. The press will be glad 
to receive such articles. 

The teacher should exercise large in- 
fluence in the formation of the curriculum. 
A dogmatie curriculum is a fetish of de- 
eay. Only today a professor informed me 
that he would seek a year’s release for 
graduate work, provided the same would 
be helpful when he returned to teach. Our 
teaching should be more dynamically alert. 
We need to know the complex civilization 
in which we live. 

The development of education has only 
begun. I remember when the three R’s 
(Reading, Writing, Arithmetic) constitut- 
ed the curriculum. As every invention 
calls for other inventions, so every ad- 
vance in education calls for educational 
progress. We live in the most interesting 
period of development. Moreover, the 
teacher is outstanding in service to the pub- 
lie in this period of depression. The teach- 
er has been, and now is, the savior of so- 
ciety. How may she render further aid? 

Aware of the criticisms invited, I would 
say that all teachers should have profes- 
sional preparation. We do not think of 
lawyers or doctors without professional 
preparation but we yet have many teach- 
ers without any professional training. 

School administrators should combine 
our small units of school administration. 
It is absurd to keep the small units of a 
half century ago. Teachers may serve the 
social order by expanding the curriculum. 
Our College had a delightful class of two 
year old children. It also presented adult 
education. May not our regular course 
of study include the ages indicated? 

In expanding the field of education and 
clearing the curriculum of all that has no 
value, and in further professional prepa- 
ration our teachers may render further 
service to the public. 


President W. W. Parker of Southeast 
Missouri State Teachers College says: 


HE TEACHER IS A public servant. 
The greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber ought to be his shibboleth. 

Never before was it so desirable for 
teachers to become students of the social 
structure and understand some of the 
factors in contemporary life. I doubt if 
teachers should become crusaders for pet 
social theories. The difficulty about eru- 
sading is that the crusader may be wrong. 
When and if there is elaborated a blue 
print of what society can and ought to be, 
we may safely become propagandists. Ed- 
ucation is confronted as never before with 
the necessity for providing citizens of to- 
morrow with the basic means for intelli- 
gent analysis of the social problems with 
which they will inevitably have to deal. 
This counsels thoroughness at every point 
and probably further changes in emphasis 
in curricula. 

Wherever one is teaching and whatever 
he is teaching, he should make every effort 
possible to do the best job possible. In 
the last analysis society will properly evalu- 
ate his contribution. Society is the court 
of last appeal. If we make our services 
indispensable, there will be no mistaking 
the fact. Pride of workmanship even in 
the midst of undesirable working condi- 
tions will tend to save us from drab 
mediocrity. 

One of our prime obligations to our- 
selves and to the cause which we represent 
is to know our own limitations and repair 
our own deficiencies. If we escaped from 
college with little intellectual curiosity, 
with little knowledge of the function of 
books, with little desire to know what ‘‘is 
known and thought in the world,’’ it is not 
too late for many of us to achieve these 
marks of training. It is certain that we 
shall not be able to make contagious some- 
thing which we do not possess. 

In short it is our job to know our job 
and to have reasons for the faith that is 
in us. 





Free discussion and questioning of moral values, even of the most fundamental 


moral values, must not be banished from the school. 


It should be given a place in 


the student life of the school, only the time and the form should be properly chosen. 
It may be reasonably doubted whether an unexamined life is worth living. 


—Demiashkevich. 
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Education For Democracy In Modern Society 
Theme For The State Meeting 
In St. Louis On November 7, 8 & 9 


RESIDENT STUDY of the Missouri 

State Teachers Association is putting 

on the finishing touches to his pro- 
gram for the big St. Louis meeting, No- 
vember 7,8 and 9. He is building his pro- 
gram around the general theme ‘‘ Educa- 
tion for Democracy in Modern Society.’’ 
He has divided this theme for the three 
days’ sessions as follows: 

First day: What can the classroom 
teacher contribute to the perpetua- 
tion of democracy in modern society ? 

Second day: How can we adapt the 
work of our professional organiza- 
tions to the new demands in eduea- 
tion ? 

Third day: Educational statesmanship 
in modern society. 

Debate. 

For the first day, the big event will be 
a debate between Herbert Agar and Louis 
Corey on the question ‘‘ Whether Civiliza- 
tion Can Survive Under the Capitalistiec 
System,’’ Mr. Agar supporting the affirm- 
ative and Mr. Corey the negative. Mr. 
Agar is an economist. historian and au- 
thor. He is the author of ‘‘The People’s 
Choice’’ a prize winning production. He 
was formerly an attache to the American 
Embassy in London. On January 1, 1936, 
he will take over his duties as editor of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. He is 
known as a fine speaker, a brilliant econ- 
omist and an authority on international 
affairs. While in London he was literary 
editor of the English Review. He is of 
course, a conservative. 

Mr. Corey who will oppose Mr. Agar 

is a noted economist, lecturer, and former 
Fellow of the Brookings Institute. He is 


the author of several books, among them 
‘‘The House of Morgan’’ and ‘‘The De- 
cline of American Canitalism.’’ He of 
course belongs to the left wing school and 
is a contributor to such publications as 
the ‘‘New Republic’’ and the ‘‘Nation.’’ 


This debate will constitute the entire pro- 
gram Thursday morning, but these men 
are expected to elaborate the educational 
implications of their points of view in de- 
partmental meetings arranged for the 
afternoon. 

Another speaker who will please his au- 
dience very highly is G. Bromley Oxnam. 
Dr. Oxnam is President of DePauw Uni- 
versity and is regarded as one of the best 
speakers on the educational platform of 
America. 

Thursday evening is to be given over 
to the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
which has always been one of the most 
popular numbers on the program when in 
previous years the teachers of Missouri 
have been favored by a concert bv it. 

Among the other sneakers on the va- 
rious programs are Miss Bertie Backus. 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C, who at the present 
time is trying out, under governmental 
supervision, the Senator Copeland experi- 
ment in character education and in this 
work is attracting wide attention. There 
is also Dr. Caroline B. Zachry, an expert 
at mental health and child adjustment and 
who is an authority in her field and is at 
the present time connected with the Pro- 
gressive Edueation Association working 
on the study of adolescence. United States 
Commissioner of Education J. W. Stude- 
baker is to be the chief speaker on Fri- 
day’s General Program. It is presumed 
that ‘‘Forums”’ will be his main topic 

President Study says there are others 
to be announced later, perhaps Eduard 
Lindeman and Harry Overstreet. We 
may be assured that the program in St. 
Louis this year will be at least up to the 
high standard that has been set in past 
years for these programs. The speakers 
are keenly alert to present day problems 
and authorities in their field with ability 
to make their messages effective. 
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Acting President Becomes President 


N JULY FIRST Dr. Frederick A. 

Middlebush became President of the 

University of Missouri. The reins of 
management had been in his hands for 
a year as acting president so that, while 
he experienced, no 
doubt, an added feel- 
ing of responsibility 
and quite naturally a 
glow of satisfaction in 
the Board’s evident 
recognition of his abil- 


ity, the University 
moves on without the 
interruption incident 
to change. 

The new President 
is a young man, yet 


with an experience 
and training to assure 
his ability to direct 
the University eapably 
and progressively. He 
got his first teacher- 
training in a normal 
school of his native 
Michigan. At 
Michigan University 
he earned his degrees 
A. B., A. M. and Ph. D. 
For several years he 
served Knox College as instructor, assist- 
ant professor and professor, in political 
science and public law. He came to Mis- 
souri University in 1922 as a professor in 
the School of Business and Publie Ad- 
ministration. Of this school he became 
dean in 1926. In 1934 he was made acting 
president, having served in this capacity 
lor shorter periods previously. 

The Board of Curators knew well the 
qualities he possessed when it, finally, after 
a full year of search and deliberation, se- 
lected him by unanimous vote to be the 
President of Missouri University. 

President Middlebush after thirteen 
years of association with the faculty, much 
of this time in a position of responsible 
leadership, is popular and highly respected 
by them. Had the whole matter of select- 
ing a president been delegated to the 


State, 





Frederick A. Middlebush, 
President Missouri University 


faculty, there is little room for doubt that 
Dr. Middlebush would have been the 
favorite. 

President Middlebush is democratic. He 
likes people and feels at home with the 
mill-run of folks. He 
has no use for useless 
ostentation. When 
asked about arrange- 
ments for inaugural 
ceremonies he said 
with a characteristic 
smile. ‘‘There ain’t 
goin’ to be none,’’ and 
then seriously, as the 
question merited, *‘An 
inauguration is expen- 
sive in terms of money 
and of energy. Let us 
conserve both for more 
valuable service to the 
State. Were I a new 
man to the institution, 
the situation might be 
different. As it is say 
there’ll be no inaugur- 
al ceremony.”’ 

The following is a 
statement Dr. Middle- 
bush made on accept- 
ing his appointment. 
It reveals much of the man: 


‘In inviting me to become the six- 
teenth president of the University of Mis- 
souri, the members of the Board of Cura- 
tors assured me that their decision was 
unanimous. The Board further assured 
me that I would have its complete and 
cordial support in carrying out the poli- 
cies which will be outlined by the Univer- 
sity administration as the University of 
Missouri moves forward. It was on these 
conditions that I accepted the appointment. 


‘‘During my thirteen years of service 
to the University of Missouri, I have been 
impressed with the high educational stand- 
ards the institution has sought to maintain. 
The maintenance and elevation of these 
standards, and the furthering of the Uni- 
versity’s usefulness to the state will be my 
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a debate between Herbert Agar and Louis 
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Choice’’ a prize winning production. He 
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he will take over his duties as editor of 
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course belongs to the left wing school and 
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are expected to elaborate the educational 
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Among the other sneakers on the va- 
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he experienced, no 
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tors assured me that their decision was 
unanimous. The Board further assured 
me that I would have its complete and 
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conditions that I accepted the appointment. 


‘‘During my thirteen years of service 
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aim. 

‘*T earnestly hope and I believe that in 
the task which lies ahead of us I will have 
the complete cooperation of the University 
faculty, the alumni, and the citizens and 
their representatives of this great state. 
It is through such close cooperation that 
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the University of Missouri can be placed 
in the front rank of the educational in- 
stitutions of our nation. It is only through 
such general cooperation that the Univer- 
sity ean attain the objectives that the 
Board of Curators and the faculty desire 
to be realized.’’ 





High School Principals Meet In Columbia 
October 4 - 5 


MEETING OF THE Missouri High 
School Principals’ Association has 
been arranged for October 4th and 5th 

at Columbia, Missouri. This meeting will 
be comparable to the established state meet- 
ing of the Administrators in January, its 
officers assert. 

The general theme for discussion is ‘‘ The 
Professionalization of the High School 
Prinecipal.’’ The program will begin at 
a dinner meeting on Friday evening at 
which greetings will be extended by Dr. 
T. W. H. Irion, and Prin. J. D. Hull of 
Springfield and Supt. Willard E. Goslin 
of Webster Groves will respectively dis- 
euss ‘‘The Professional Training of the 
High School Prinecipal’’ and ‘‘The Rela- 
tion of the Superintendent and the Prin- 
cipal.’’ 

On Saturday morning State Superin- 
tendent Lloyd W. King will open a dis- 
cussion of ‘‘The State Department’s Re- 
sponsibility in the Professionalization of 
the High School Prineipal.’’ Principals 
L. S. Kaser of the Troy High School and 
R. 8. Brackman of the Flat River Junior 
High School will discuss Superintendent 
King’s address. 

Principal Otto F. Dubach of the Central 
High School of Kansas City will lead a 
discussion of the ‘‘Responsibility of the 
Graduate School in the Professionalization 
of the High School Principal.’’ He will 
be followed by Principals J. G. Theilmann 
of Chillicothe High School and H. E. 
Blaine of Joplin. Miss Calla E. Varner, 


Principal of the Central High School, St. 
Joseph, will open a discussion of ‘‘The 
Prineipal’s Responsibility in His Protes- 
sionalization.’’ Her topie will be further 
discussed by Principal C. W. McLane of 
the Elvins Junior High School and Ben 
H. Barr, Assistant Principal of Soldan 
High School, St. Louis. Each of these dis- 
cussions will be followed by an open 
forum discussion. 

A meeting of the North Central members 
will be held immediately before adjourn- 
ment of the forenoon session. 

The afternoon program will consist of 
a general discussion of future plans and 
an address by Superintendent John L. 
Bracken of the Clayton Schools. 

The officers of the Association are 


E. S. Lehman, Principal Kirkwood, 
President 

Carl D. Gum, Principal Nevada, Vice- 
President 


J. D. Hull, Principal Springfield, See- 
retary-Treasurer 
A large attendance is expected as the 
time of the meeting is such as will not pre- 
vent the attendance of those whose duties 
do not permit their leaving while selivo! 
is in session. The public is invited and 
especially those superintendents of smaller 
schools who are responsible for the direct 
administration of the high school. 
Tickets for the 6:30 dinner meeting ©! 
Friday should be requested from Principal 
Carl D. Gum, Nevada, Missouri, not later 
than October first. 
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W HEN THE PRESENT constitution 
of the Missouri State Teachers As- 

sociation was adopted (1919), it 
provided (Article VIII)* for local organ- 
ations to be integral parts of the State 
Association and to be known as Commun- 
ity Teachers’ Associations. The idea 





back of this constitutional provision was 
that each community teachers’ associa- 
tion would be an active organization, 
meeting periodically for the purpose of 
fostering professional growth among its 
members and promoting the educational 
welfare of the communities in which they 
labored. 

That idea, however, has not taken root. 
Although there are each year between 150 
and 200 community teachers’ associations 
in the state, very few of them are active 
in the sense contemplated. Most of them 
hold only one meeting a year, and that 
meeting is held in connection with the 
county plan meeting, solely for the pur- 
pose of electing the officers required by 
the constitution and choosing delegates 
to the annual convention of the State 
Association. This meeting is necessary 
and important, of course, but a commun- 
ity association has failed to accomplish 
the full purpose for which its being was 
made possible, unless other meetings are 
held also. 

The failure of community teachers’ as- 
sociations to be more active than they 
have been may be due to a lack of under- 
standing of the proper status and fune- 
tion of such organizations. Community 
teachers’ associations share in the $2.00 
fee paid by their members to the State 
Association (Article XI, Section 2). They 
are the units for choosing members of 
the legislative body of the State Associa- 
tion (Article VII, Section 2). Through 
the use of the initiative and referendum 
Artiele XIII), it is possible for them to 
control the policies of the State Associa- 
tion, even during the intervals between 
meetings of the Assembly of Dele- 
Of prime importance, however, is 
the fact that the community teachers’ as- 
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sociations could, if they chose to do so, 
keep their members in constant touch 
with one another, and the several groups 
in constant touch with the State Associ- 
ation. Because of this fact alone, it is 
difficult to conceive what influence the 
teachers of the state might exert over 
the educational policies of their several 
communities and of the state at large, if 
each community association functioned in 
the most effective manner possible. 

What, it may be asked, could a com- 
munity teachers’ association do, if it chose 
to become active? That is a fair ques- 
tion, but one that no individual could an- 
swer completely. Experience alone couid 
determine all that could be done. It may 
not be presumptuous, however, to sug- 
gest some things that might be done. 

If the teachers of the state are to do 
all that it is possible for them to do to- 
wards improving educational conditions 
in the state, they must be able to act as 
a unit in support of both local and state 
policies. They ean act as a unit only 
when they are banded together. Conse- 
quently, each community teachers’ asso- 
ciation could enlist as a member every 
teacher within its jurisdiction. If every 
community teachers’ association did this, 
every teacher in the state would be a 
member of the State Association also, and 
the potential influence of the state organ- 
ization would, as a consequence, be in- 
creased immensely. 

A community teachers’ association could 
render a service to its members and to 
the schools in which they teach by keep- 


ing them informed relative to school 
finances. All teachers should know the 


sourees of school revenue and the uses to 
which revenue derived from each source 
ean be put legally. They should know 
also the amount of revenue available for 
their respective schools and the proper 
use of that revenue. All this informa- 
tion could be assembled by a committee 
of the community association, and then 
could be made available to the members. 
Such information in the possession of the 
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aim. 

‘*T earnestly hope and I believe that in 
the task which lies ahead of us I will have 
the complete cooperation of the University 
faculty, the alumni, and the citizens and 
their representatives of this great state. 
It is through such close cooperation that 
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the University of Missouri can be placed 
in the front rank of the educational in- 
stitutions of our nation. It is only through 
such general cooperation that the Univer- 
sity ean attain the objectives that the 
Board of Curators and the faculty desire 
to be realized.’’ 
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teacher should result in a better and a 
more sympathetic understanding between 
her and her school board as regards both 
her salary and the facilities for effective 
work provided for her and the pupils. 

The close fellowship among teachers 
that membership in an active community 
association should foster might go a long 
way towards eliminating unprofessional 
practices that have become entirely too 
common, especially if an effort were made 
to develop group disapproval of such 
practices. A teacher who values the good- 
will of those with whom she is constantly 
associated will hesitate to underbid an- 
other or to use unethical means to secure 
employment. 

Finally, a community teachers’ associ- 
ation that held frequent meetings at- 
tended by a considerable number of mem- 
bers could help teachers to find solutions 
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to problems that were perplexing to then, 
No problem that a teacher encounters is 
entirely new. Consequently, some other 
teacher may have found a solution to that 
problem. It follows that if teachers in 
their meetings would talk over their prob- 
lems, each might receive valuable sugges- 
tions from the others. In short, an active 
community teachers’ association might be. 
come a valuable help-one-another club. 

Experience might reveal other possibil- 
ities of active community teachers’ asso- 
ciations, but those suggested would seem 
to justify at least a trial of activity. Why 
not make such a trial during the current 
school year? Certainly no harm could be 
done, and the worth-while accomplish- 
ments might be surprisingly great. 





* References are to the Constitution of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. 


Let’s Play Volley Ball This Fall! 


George H. Ryden, Principal Jr.-Sr. High School, Boonville. 


IVE YEARS AGO this fall Washing- 
ton High School entered the First An- 
nual Franklin County Volley Ball 
Tournament with the idea that volley ball 
was a sort of “‘sissy’’ game that consisted 
of more luck than skill. The defeat of 
both boys’ and girls’ teams in the first 
round of play started the coach to think- 
ing. ‘‘Can’t volley ball be reduced to a 
scientific game? What are the funda- 
mental skills which should be mastered in 
order to make the game more perfect? 
What books are available on the sub- 
ject?’ 
By faithfully practicing the fundamen- 
tals described in the volley ball rule book, 
the Washington High School teams have 


consistently increased their skill and 
their fun in playing the game. During 


the three years following that first dis- 
astrous season, the Washington boys have 
not lost a county match or tournament. 
The Washington girls have won more 
than half of their matches. have been 


runners-up twice in county tournament 
play, and are now county champions. The 
inter-school 


matches are well attended 





and some fans say that volley ball is more 
exciting than basketball because of the 
continuous movement of the ball. 

The purpose of this article is to urge 
Missouri high schools to develop volley 
ball into a real game of skill for both 
inter-school and intra-mural competition 
The following reasons are advanced for 
its promotion. 

The cost of volley ball equipment is 
very small. All that is needed are a net. 
two volley balls, and a rule book. Don't 
leave out the rule book because it con- 
tains valuable suggestions on how to prat- 
tice and play the game. Basketball uni- 
forms or gym suits may be used by the 
players. Girls prefer gym rompers be- 
eause they permit the maximum freedom 
of body movement. Either an outdoor or 
an indoor basketball court may be used 
for the volley ball court. The negligible 
eost of volley ball equipment ought to 
appeal to those high schools, large and 
small, which have been struggling to pay 
for costly football equipment. And just 
to think that all that money for football 
equipment is being paid out for a game 
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that has few more thrills than volley ball. 

Volley ball is packed with thrills and 
action for players and fans alike. The 
ball is continually in motion after service 
until the point is made or the serving side 
is out. What thrill possibilities there are 
in a hard service, a perfect set-up, and 
a smashing spike! 

The possibilities of developing indi- 
vidual skills and team play are not ¢a- 
pable of attainment in less than two or 
three seasons of play. Volley ball is a 
game of specialization. The players must 
specialize in a particular kind of service, 
and in setting up the ball or spiking. 
Everything that players and coaches need 
to know about volley ball in order to play 
a respectable game is contained in the vol- 
ley ball rule book. 

Volley ball is positively a no contact 
game. That is something important for 
schools which are trying to play football 
with small-sized boys to consider. The 
contrast in the average sizes of opposing 
high school football teams is often too 
great to make the game interesting, and 
the possibilities of permanent injuries are 
not to be overlooked. In volley ball six 
boys are lined up on each side of a net 
and the worst any player can do is to 
spike the ball into an opponent’s face. 
The separating net is also an important 
item to consider when the rivalry be- 
tween two schools is apt to run into a 
high fever. A fine sportsmanlike match 
of volley ball ought to lead to increas- 
ingly wholesome relations in other 
sports. 


Volley ball is just the fall sport needed 
to hold off the undesirable pre-season 
basketball practice. Many over-ambitious 
players and coaches start basketball 
practice in September and continue play 
to the end of the regular season in March, 
a practice which any sane man will admit 
is ridiculous. At the same time, volley 
ball is a good conditioning game for 
basketball. 

Volley ball is an excellent intra-mural 
as well as an inter-school game. The 
fundamental skills are not so difficult but 
that the average gym class pupil can 
master them to an extent which will give 
him real pleasure in playing on a class 
or home room team. 


Finally, volley ball should be encour- 
aged because it has as much or more 
carry-over value as a game to be played 
when school days are over as any sport 
participated in in school. Witness to 
this fact is the popularity of the year- 
‘round volley ball games played by the 
graduate students at the University of 
Missouri in Dr. W. W. Carpenter’s back 
yard. The game is flexible enough that 
more or less than the official number of 
six players may play on each side. The 
very small cost of equipment and the 
comparative freedom from injuries and 
over-exertion make volley ball a still more 
desirable game to be played by adults. 


For the seven reasons listed above, it 
is hoped that many high schools in Mis- 
souri will give volley ball a real try as an 
inter-school and an intra-mural game. 





The older I grow, the more I realize that life’s greatest tragedy is our failure to 


see the humor in our own grief. 


When I stand in front of a mental mirror and look 


myself squarely in the face, I realize that I am as comical a creature as ever posed 


before himself ‘and others. 


Life would be the funniest thing in the world, an eternal frolic and a joy forever 
if I could just cultivate the ability to laugh at the biggest poser, the silliest pretender 
I know, and that’s me! What a happy life I could lead if I could laugh when my little 
applecarts upset and not wait a couple of years to see the fun of it. 


I’m going to laugh at myself more. 


I wish you would laugh with me. 


I am 


asking this because when I am not too busy laughing at myself, I am going to laugh 


at the next funniest person I know. 


That’s you! 
—Roe Fulkerson, in Kiwanis Magazine, 
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The Great Human Story! 


by Perry J. Mason 


HERE IS NOT, I suppose, any pe- 
'” aa value to be realized from 

knowledge of the fact that at Tours, 
France, in 732 A. D. the menace of a new 
and militant religion was cut short and 
occidental civilization allowed to develop 
as Christian and not Mohammedan. Why, 
I hear someone ask, should one bother to 
learn this and myriad other facts of 
equal, possibly more, or less importance? 
It or they do not help to make a liveli- 
hood. 

Is the gaining of a livelihood, although 
surely of prime consideration, the only 
end to which one should aspire? I say, 
‘*Man does not live by bread alone’’ and 
“It is not all of life to live.’’ The broad- 
er life of the intelligensia makes a strong 
appeal to a great many people. The satis- 
faction of knowing that one knows is suf- 
ficient unto itself in the minds of those 
who appreciate the broad world of facts, 


of conditions, past, present, and future 


and of ever present possibility. To have 
on hand a fund of information which ren- 
ders one conversant upon a number of 
topies need not make of one a pedant 
Such information may be kept on tap for 
private appreciation. In a college agri- 
culture class a few years ago were en- 
rolled two young ladies well known in 
social circles of the college and the small 
city. The teacher. a keen student of hu- 
man nature, could not resist asking why 
they wished to learn about forage crops. 
One of them gave this unique answer: 
‘Oh, it’s just nice to to know.’’ We all 
laughed; but any information, scientific, 
historical, miscellaneous, general_—how 
nice to know. 

Many teachers find the making of his- 
torieal facts vital and meaningful to stu- 
dents a difficult task, and therefore to 
them as well as to the pupils the history 
period becomes a burden. Interest lags, 
study becomes an onerous task, and as a 
result facts learnéd do not linger in the 
pupils’ minds a great while. Happy is 
the teacher and lucky the class to whom 
the daily meeting becomes an episode in 


that great serial story of men and women 
who have passed this way. When Charles 
Martel, the hero of Tours, lives again in 
our minds as a being of flesh and blood 
rather than a name on a page the fact 
that he earned the name of ‘‘The Hamn- 
mer’’ in turning back the tide of Islam, 
being a link in the great human story, 
will tend to remain in our minds and to 
relate itself to other vitalized facts. 
Many schemes and devices are suggest- 
ed to create such interest in the study of 
history. Here is one which, for me, has 
proved efficient. The very word ‘‘his- 
tory’’ (his story) would suggest that it 
may be treated as a connected narrative. 
I approach a new development thus: This 
has happened here. That condition ob- 
tains there. Should we not have sufficient 
knowledge of human nature to make a 
guess as to what will ensue. For in- 
stance: for three or four days we have 
considered the eve of the French Revolu- 
tion. We have noted each condition; the 
burden of taxes borne by the miseralle 
Third Estate, the salt tax, privileges and 
pensions of the nobles, extravagance of 
the kings, pigeons and deer which con- 
sumed the peasants’ crops, feudal obliga- 
tions, sealed letters and espionage of the 
government. Then each pupil is given 
opportunity to guess the outcome and how 
it works out. Hardly can they wait to 
learn who has guessed aright. They are 
eager to see what becomes of the spend- 
thrift king. They also wonder if the 
clergy and nobles are ever forced to as- 
sume a part of the tax burden. Often 
they read ahead in their eagerness. It is 
not hard to realize facts thus learned 
make more of an impression than when 
taught as mere questions and answers. A 
clever. well versed instructor will find 
himself able to deal in this manner with 
nearly every period of the great story. 
Therefore, I say, ‘‘More power to that 
teacher who takes his finger from the 
textbook line and causes his pupils to live 
again in the ancient ports of Sidon and 
Tyre or in the shadow of the Acropolis: 
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to spend a day in a Spartan military 
camp, In a medieval monastery, or per- 
haps at Valley Forge; to watch or par- 
ticipate in Marathon, Tours, Austerlitz, 
Saratoga, or Belleau Wood; to be swayed 
by the oratory of Demosthenes, Cato, 
Disraeli, or Patrick Henry; to admire the 
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genius and energy of Alexander, Hanni- 
bal, or Napoleon; to enter the laboratory 
with Archimedes, Galileo, Jenner, Pas- 
teur, Curie or Edison.’’ May success 


crown the efforts of him who shows that 
history, though not a physical necessity 
is surely ‘‘nice to know.”’ 





What Is Your Philosophy of Education? 


sv Gail 


IME WAS WHEN the school was 

eonsidered a place where children 

were prepared to meet life’s problems 
after leaving school. It was a preparation 
for future living. The school was divided 
into rooms where each teacher lived sepa- 
rate and apart from the other teachers, 
being interested only with those children 
entrusted to her charge. The mastery of 
tool subjeets and the aceumulation of so- 
called faets was of first and primary con- 
sideration. In this type of school the 
teacher expected the child to yield to her 
pattern. She took the responsibilities of 
her pupils on her own shoulders—she 
disciplined them—she regimented them— 
and many times tried to do their thinking 
for them. The pupils were given little 
or no responsibilities. It was the mastery 
of the things she had-for them that would 
make them better citizens. Obedience to 
a single standard was paramount. Groups 
acted in unison making no allowance for 
individual differences. A child’s happi- 
ness was considered of little importance. 
Sacrifice, hours of aimless study, and con- 
formity were stressed. As the child 
learned, or was driven, to conform to the 
standards of the teacher or the school, his 
school progress was assured. Most chil- 
dren learned to ‘‘groove’’ themselves as 
the easiest way out. But hard was the 
path of the little imaginative mind who 
was elassed as a non-conformist. 

In this school teachers grew old not so 
much in years as in attitudes, and the gap 
between childhood and adulthood was 
widened never to be bridged again. Dis- 


Shikles. 


cipline was of necessity one of the major 
problems of this school. Such words as 
guidance, freedom, and motivation were 
not dreamed of. Anything bordering on 
these was considered poor or weak teach- 
ing. The school belonged to the teacher 
and not to the pupil. 

In more recent years there has been a 
tremendous swing away from the old school 
to a different type of school. Child psy- 
chology and a new school philosophy are 
responsible for the change. In this change 
we agree with two bits of philosophy, 
which, if properly believed in and carried 
out, make for radical changes. The most 
important is that truism stated by John 
Dewey, ‘‘WE LEARN TO DO BY DO- 
ING”’ and another, “‘IT IS WHAT THE 
CHILD DOES FOR HIMSELF AND 
NOT WHAT IS DONE FOR HIM THAT 
EDUCATES HIM.’’ If one truly be- 
lieves in this simple bit of philosophy, not 
because someone in authority wants her 
to believe it, but because she has sold her- 
self on its merits, it is an easy matter to 
change to the new type of teacher. Con- 
trary to the belief of some I do not think 
age a great factor. Some teachers at fifty 
change more readily than others at twen- 
ty. It is a question of the ability to 
change a viewpoint. As most of us were 
brought up in the ‘‘old school,’’ we must 
of necessity change our philosophy if w 
are to keep in the ranks of those who are 
marching on. If we do not change, grad- 
ually we find ourselves drifting to the rear 
and considered by our associates as unable 
to change. I question the wisdom of try- 
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and considered by our associates as unable 
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ing to change unless we first are complete- 
ly convinced as to the merits of the new 
viewpoint. This may seem like repetition 
but it is a vital point. Naturally in chang- 
ing one will experience many moments 
when he will feel completely lost and per- 
haps question the value of the thing he is 
attempting to do. Keep in mind the fact 
that real progress may begin at this point 
if one has the persistency to hold on at 
this time. One is reminded of ‘‘ Honorable 
Patches’’ in the story ‘‘When A Man’s 
A Man”’ as he was attempting to make the 
change from the eastern life he knew so 
well to that of the western ranch life so 
foreign to him. It was his willingness to 
try new things and his untiring persist- 
ency in mastering the new thing that 
eventually made him rank with the best. 

In this school of which we write, the 
child is the beacon to which our eyes are 
always looking. His full development is 
our aim. School becomes a _ place, not 
where a child is prepared to live, but a 
place where he actually does live. His 
ability to meet and solve, if possible, 
school problems will enable him to find 
himself in the world. He must not evade 
or be sheltered from realities but face and 
meet them. Dwarfed personalities are the 
result of fleeing from realities. Every 
experience the child can have at school 
will be the tools with which he can meet 
life’s problems. It is obvious that re- 
sponsibilities must be placed on his shoul- 
ders. Perfection cannot be expected as 
he is finding himself. If such were true, 
there would be little need for schools or 
teachers. Patience, sympathy and guid- 
ance will help much at this time. He 
must do things for himself if he is to 
master them. Along with mastering prob- 
lems he too must learn to fail and not be 
frustrated by failing. Too many times 
the school stresses success with the result 
the child lives in an unreal world. To 
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know how to fail and still come back is 
just as important as succeeding. Here 
he is facing the realities of life. He js 
now running his own race but always con- 
scious of an understanding helper or 
teacher standing on the sidelines ready to 
help him chart his course when lost. The 
smart teacher will know when he is lost 
and when not lost. If not lost, let him 
fight his own way out. He will be mueh 
stronger when he fights alone. 

You will expect to find some noise and 
freedom in this kind of workshop. In 
rooms where work is really carried on you 
will convince you work has been going on. 
will see conditions at the close of day that 
Visit a great factory during the day or 
at the close of the day and you will hear 
and see evidence of work. One cannot 
be disturbed by petty annoyances whiere 
human personalities are being shaped. If 
Mary is the school banker and takes a few 
pennies of the children’s money, we must 
not do the easy thing and appoint another 
banker. We must teach Mary how to bank 
and be honest in doing it. We look at 
individuals and not at groups. Individual 
progress is our standard of measure. ‘Tool 
subjects are important, of course, but only 
as they are used as the means of a more 
active life. It is of little value to learn 
to read if one is not taught to read some- 
thing worth while. Little has been said 
of discipline in this school. Little needs 
be said. Too many children have formed 
a dislike for school because of the word, 
discipline. Do you suppose the word guid- 
ance could be substituted with better re- 
sults? Happiness and a respect for the 
rights of others will be by-products in this 
new type of school. 

Yes, we believe each year it pays on 
to restate his philosophy of education and 
plan his procedure around that philosophy. 
But remember it is important to have a 
philosophy if you are to succeed. 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


The Teacher's Responsibility in Interpreting 
The School 


Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


EACHERS OF MISSOURI will do 

well to accept as a major responsibil- 

ity for this year the definite task of 
interpreting, for the people of the state, 
publie education and its implications. 

There are reasons why this interpreta- 
tion is necessary and why the teachers 
should be the interpretative agents. First, 
our people tend to think in terms of their 
own school experience. They, therefore, do 
not understand how schools have changed 
and must change to meet the new demands 
made upon them by new social and eco- 
nomie conditions. Second, relatively few 
people visit regular school work. What 
they know about schools is the informa- 
tion that they receive from second-hand 
sources. They need to have facts and 
first-hand information if they, who after 
all do have the appraisal function, are to 
properly evaluate their schools. 

Again it is necessary to interpret edu- 
eation in order to change the thinking of 
the rank and file of people concerning edu- 
cation. For some time our elders con- 
fused edueation with ‘‘schooling.’’ They 
are not synonymous, are they? These 
people imputed to school attendance, quali- 
ties that it did not possess. They consid- 
ered education as a panacea for their 
troubles. Too often, unfortunately, our 
elders would say, ‘‘I want my boy to get 
an edueation so that he will be spared the 
hardships that I had to endure.’’ He 
must have an education so that he can 
yet—money, position, or what not. The 
depression came and many ‘“‘schooled’’ 
people could not make a living. People 
questioned the fetish of education and are 
still doing it. 

It is essential that a new ideal in edu- 
cation be understood by our clientele. We 


must educate, thinking not in terms of 
what those of the younger generation can 
get for themselves but what they might 
give in service to the state and to society. 
It is further necessary that the public be 
informed about schools because we will 
want, presently, in Missouri to do some 
constructive long-term planning. Nothing 
ean result from any such planning unless 
we take the people with us. Finally, it 
is essential that the people be informed 
about our whole educational program and 
philosophy in order that they can properly 
support our educational institutions. Pub- 
lie education depends upon popular sup- 
port. 

Why should teachers be specifically 
charged with the responsibility of inform- 
ing the public about schools? Because 
the teachers are the agents of education 
and are a definite part of the public rela- 
tions program whether they care to be or 
not. What people think about the teach- 
ers determines what they think about the 
school. If they like the teachers they will 
like the school. The teachers are closer 
to the people than any other agents of the 
school except the children themselves and 
have a greater opportunity for interpret- 
ing the school and its needs than do any 
other agents. 

Now what may the teachers do about the 
matter? They may have the right phil- 
osophy congerning the whole program of 
public relations. They will realize that the 
first thing to do is to maintain a real 
school and to be better teachers this year 
than ever before. They will want to ac- 
cept the responsibility of being an agent 
of education and so conduct themselves 
as not to reflect unfavorably upon the pro- 
fession they represent. They will definite- 
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ing to change unless we first are complete- 
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know how to fail and still come back is 
just as important as succeeding. Here 
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now running his own race but always con- 
scious of an understanding helper or 
teacher standing on the sidelines ready to 
help him chart his course when lost. The 
smart teacher will know when he is lost 
and when not lost. If not lost, let him 
fight his own way out. He will be mueh 
stronger when he fights alone. 

You will expect to find some noise and 
freedom in this kind of workshop. In 
rooms where work is really carried on you 
will convince you work has been going on. 
will see conditions at the close of day that 
Visit a great factory during the day or 
at the close of the day and you will hear 
and see evidence of work. One cannot 
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Mary is the school banker and takes a few 
pennies of the children’s money, we must 
not do the easy thing and appoint another 
banker. We must teach Mary how to bank 
and be honest in doing it. We look at 
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progress is our standard of measure. ‘Tool 
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as they are used as the means of a more 
active life. It is of little value to learn 
to read if one is not taught to read some- 
thing worth while. Little has been said 
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be said. Too many children have formed 
a dislike for school because of the word, 
discipline. Do you suppose the word guid- 
ance could be substituted with better re- 
sults? Happiness and a respect for the 
rights of others will be by-products in this 
new type of school. 
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elders would say, ‘‘I want my boy to get 
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must have an education so that he can 
yet—money, position, or what not. The 
depression came and many ‘“‘schooled’’ 
people could not make a living. People 
questioned the fetish of education and are 
still doing it. 

It is essential that a new ideal in edu- 
cation be understood by our clientele. We 


must educate, thinking not in terms of 
what those of the younger generation can 
get for themselves but what they might 
give in service to the state and to society. 
It is further necessary that the public be 
informed about schools because we will 
want, presently, in Missouri to do some 
constructive long-term planning. Nothing 
ean result from any such planning unless 
we take the people with us. Finally, it 
is essential that the people be informed 
about our whole educational program and 
philosophy in order that they can properly 
support our educational institutions. Pub- 
lie education depends upon popular sup- 
port. 

Why should teachers be specifically 
charged with the responsibility of inform- 
ing the public about schools? Because 
the teachers are the agents of education 
and are a definite part of the public rela- 
tions program whether they care to be or 
not. What people think about the teach- 
ers determines what they think about the 
school. If they like the teachers they will 
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Now what may the teachers do about the 
matter? They may have the right phil- 
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public relations. They will realize that the 
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as not to reflect unfavorably upon the pro- 
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ly determine to work harder and plan more 
carefully than they have ever worked and 
planned, that they, and the schools through 
which they serve, may render the best 
possible service. They will specifically un- 
dertake to carry on a program of inter- 
pretation as a part of their work. They 
will know more about education than the 
lay people—they will know the history 
of education, the philosophy underlying 
education in a democracy, educational ob- 
jectives, school costs, and the reasons for 
current school practices. It is humiliating 
to find that some teachers do not know their 
own institution. The teachers need to 
know schools if they are to interpret them 
for others. 

Then teachers of Missouri in accepting 
the responsibility of interpreting schools 
must be sold on education themselves. Do 
all of our teachers really understand that 
education is the only means by which a 
democracy may endure? As long as the 
masses of the people are able to and care 
to make for themselves effectual choices 
our liberties are safe. 
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There is a close relationship between ed. 
ucational progress and legislative action, 
Legislative action depends upon the think. 
ing of the people. The teacher will want 
to understand the program of education 
in the state and translate that program 
for people so that by united and concerted 
activity on the part of those in educational 
work the people will want educational 
progress and will reflect their desires in 
legislative action. 

By teachers I mean all teachers, wheth- 
er engaged in rural school, university, high 
school or emergency school work. The 
challenge is here. Will the teachers of 
Missouri accept it? If they will, it will 
be possible to go forward in our education- 
al procedure; if they do not accept the 
challenge of properly interpreting sclivols 
so as to keep the people who support them 
informed, schools will become traditional. 
The real leadership in education will then 
be assumed by other agencies. Let this 
year be one in which every teacher in every 
school in the state will work on this prob- 
lem. 
























Further Study Needed On Language Situation. 


J. N. Jordan 





N THE MAY, 1935, issue of school and 
Community appeared an article by J. 

W. Heyd, entitled ‘‘A Study of the 
Foreign Language Situation in Missouri.”’ 
The facts of this study were based on 
data secured from the State Superintend- 
ent’s office and brought out clearly the 
slumps that have taken place in both 
ancient and modern languages as to their 
inclusion among the subjects presented by 
many high schools. The portion of the 
article dealing with these facts was excel- 
lently done. However, with reference to 
the latter part of this article on the ap- 
parent causes of these slumps, one might 
be inclined to question whether the author 
has gotten at the real heart of the matter, 
or, at least from a scientific point of view 
and careful analysis of all factors that 
need to be considered when talking about 
eliminating subjects from the curriculum 
and the whole subject of what can well 
be included in courses of study of many 
high schools. 








Conclusions cannot be given in the form 
of general statements unless the ideas con- 
tained therein are already generally ae- 
cepted. It would seem, therefore, that 
this study could be made far more etfee- 
tive and carry much more weight if som 
further research could be done on causes 
of the present foreign language situatioi 
in Missouri. The following comments and 
questions are raised as to this part of the 
study not so much in the way of eriticism 
but rather in the hopeful mood there will 
be a further elaboration on various points 

1. Mr. Heyd claimed that many sc}ools 
eliminated language courses due to pres 
sure and influence of the State Director 
of Vocational Education about 1924-25 
Are there any figures on this matter t 
show how many schools actually did ro 
language on that account? Were numbers 
sufficient to show this influence to be a 
real factor? 

2. It was also claimed the Vocational 
Director persuaded many schools to e!imi 
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nate ‘‘higher mathematics, music and art, 
foreign language ; anything that would give 
wings to the imagination and sharpen the 
wits.”’ The implication here by the au- 
thor apparently is that the subjects desig- 
nated are better than vocational subjects 
to ‘‘give wings to the imagination and 
sharpen the wits.’’ Without entering into 
the argument at all that might arise be- 
tween the exponents of the various arts, 
it would seem that further research or 
elaboration is needed on the various sub- 
jects to determine and state what their 
actual outcomes are. Unless this is done, 
any comparison made or criticism given 
can be subject to question, whether made 
by a state director or a writer comment- 
ing on the situation. 

3. ‘‘The over emphasis of the social 
sciences seems also to have helped the de- 
cline.’? This statement was made without 
further explanation. Has there been re- 
search that has determined just what dis- 
placement of the languages has taken place 
by the social sciences and whether the 
emphasis has been too great on the latter 
subjects. Conditions might warrant such 
an inerease and displacement. More evi- 
dence is needed before making a general 
conelusion. 

4. Referring to the eliminating of lan- 
guages as seemingly caused ‘‘by a blind 
economy drive, which valued dollars more 
than young human life and future citizen- 
ship,’’ if the languages have such tre 
mendous social values, apparently this fact 
has not been gotten across to many school 
boards by the language people. If such 
values do exist, there seems to be a burden 
on language teachers to discover them, to 
use them as desirable outcomes in their 
teaching and to really sell the language 
subjects to the school constituency. 

The same comment might be made about 
various other school subjects that have 
been eliminated: in many places as a re- 
sult of the so-called ‘‘blind economy 
drive.’’ Physical education, the fine arts, 
and even the practical arts have suffered 
also in considerable measure. Their worth- 
whileness in the curriculum is undeniable 
but when their values do not seem to have 
been completely sold as yet to school boards 
and patrons, it is no wonder they are 
spoken of as ‘‘fads and frills’’ and the 
axe falls. 


The author, Mr. Heyd, raises the ques- 
tion at the close of the article, ‘‘Is there 
to be a still greater range of subjects ob- 
tained by elimination?’’ This will likely 
depend a great deal upon the believers in 
public education. The ery of the leaders 
in the great N. E. A. convention at Denver 
this past summer was that education is 
the hope of our country and its democratic 
principles. Instead of decreased expendi- 
tures for education, they should be in- 
creased that mass education for young and 
old may be a reality and their preparation 
as complete as possible for their needs. 
Subjects in curriculums henceforth will 
have to stand on their basis of real worth 
and not on tradition. Mass education re- 
quires that the curriculum carry that which 
applies to the largest number. Especially 
is this true in times of financial stringency. 
Each department then should be alive to 
trends in education and should know 
wherein it itself is rendering a real and 
general service to the public at any par- 
ticular period of time. Unless it does this 
and keeps up to date both as to content 
and method, there is indeed grave danger 
of its elimination. 

The study of Mr. Heyd does not contain 
an analysis of the present condition of 
the foreign languages as to content and 
teaching methods used at this time in Mis- 
souri. Such an analysis would throw light 
on the question whether the slumps re- 
ferred to are traceable to conditions with- 
in the languages themselves that have pre- 
vented them receiving the consideration 
due them. If the language people have 
made such an analysis, well and good, the 
slumps then must be the result of other 
factors. The social sciences are in the 
process of doing this very thing, due to 
accusations that they have failed to ac- 
complish that which they claimed they were 
doing. Searching questions are being 
raised within this department and some 
research is being carried on with the idea 
of making its work more effective. Every 
department should be alive to its own con- 
dition and needs. 

In conclusion, the hope is expressed 
again that these comments may not be 
looked upon so much as criticism but rath- 
er as a question whether the causes of the 
slumps in foreign language have as yet 
been fully explained. 
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Art Fills A Real Need 


Its Feasibility Demonstrated in the 
Schools of Fayette, Missouri 


RT IS ITS OWN excuse for being, but 
a budget-conscious world does not al- 
ways remember this. It is gratify- 
ing, therefore, to see art lifting itself by 
its bootstraps, economically, from its star- 
vation status of a decade ago. 
Realization that the principles of beauty 
ean be applied effectively to almost every 
human activity has taken art from the 
category of a luxury and placed it among 
practical requirements for high schoo! 
students. Fine proportion and beauty of 


line are the elemental principles of art, 
and what boys and girls learn there they 
can apply in the selection of well-designed 


and appropriate clothes, and in apprecia- 
tion of culture in their surroundings. 
Eventually, its results will be seen in great- 
er civic beauty in America, as they once 
were in Greece where a love of beauty 
was embodied in the daily lives of the 
people. 

The depression has, ironically enough, 
played a double role in the fate of art 
courses in high schools. Just as the schools 
of the state were beginning to see the 
practical value of art, financial stress 
caused many of them to eliminate it as one 
of the least essential departments, and 
prevented others from adding it as they 
would have done in normal times. But 
the conditions growing out of the depres- 
sion have also brought out the many profit- 
able ways in which the principles of art 
may be applied for the proper use of 
leisure time. Actually art is no longer 
considered a ‘‘luxury’’ course but has es- 
tablished its right to a place in every high 
school. : 

Fayette High School has demonstrated, 
under the direction of Mrs. Fone Newton 
Riley, not only that art training fills a 
need in the school and community, but 


Wr er 


that it can be accomplished without capital 
—provided there is a capable and enthusi- 
astie supervisor behind it. 

Prior to the fall of 1932, no art course 
had been offered there, hence there was no 
foundation on which to build. To increase 
school appropriations that year was out 
of the question. The new department. 
therefore, made its appearance under a 
considerable handicap. Beginning with no 
equipment whatever, Mrs. Riley made her 
department a vital force in the school or- 
ganization. In three years the enrollment 
in art classes has increased from ten to 
sixty-five. The students already have seen 
the results of work done, and the many 
ways in which this training can help them 
with other activities. 











A Section of An Exhibition of At iM Payet 








To equip her laboratory, Mrs. Riley col- 
lected old tables and discarded chairs from 
the basement of the high school building 
and from sympathetic patrons. She pur- 
chased a few cans of paint, and students 
in the vocational department aided in re- 
pairing and painting this furniture. 

‘‘Art really came out of a cigar box 
in the Fayette High School,’’ Mrs. Riley 
said, ‘‘for the students have had no other 
lockers for three years.’’ Empty cigar 
boxes the students painted and numbered 
to use as lockers for their tools. They also 
erected and painted shelves on which to 
keep them. They made their own drawing 
boards, brought models from home. By 
tasteful planning, these odds and ends were 
converted into attractive workshop fur- 
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nishings, and the art department took its 
place in the school life. 

Fayette now offers three courses carry- 
ing two units credit. One course is of- 
fered in junior high school, one in senior 
high, and the third is an advanced course. 
Class training includes landscape drawing, 
and still life, charcoal and water color, 
the technique of spatter and stipple, let- 
tering and designing commercial posters, 
block printing, booklet-making, and some 
specialized work. 

Mrs. Riley believes the discovery of 
talented pupils has been only a small part 
of her work. The greatest value of art 
to Fayette High School, she says, has been 
the development of an appreciation of 
beauty in the entire student body. They 








The border at top was also a part of the exhibit. 
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have learned not only to apply the prin- 
ciples of art from the standpoint of use- 


fulness, but also to use it as a means of 


filling their leisure time to better ad- 
vantage. 

Through cooperation with other depart- 
ments, the art department has been able 
to increase its own scopes as well as its 
usefulness to the whole school. Charts, 
graphs, and booklets for use in the social! 
sciences have been given an artistic tone. 
Last year the art department constructed 
two electrical maps for use in the social 
science classes, cooperating with the social 
science and physic’s departments. 

English and dramatics have also profited 
from the art courses. Many stage settings 
for operettas and high school plays dur- 
ing the last three years have been done in 
the art workshop. Posters for advertis- 
ing in every department of the school have 
also been made there. 

Community interest in this work is high. 
Over 350 people attended the art exhibit 
and tea with which the department closed 
the year’s work this spring. Some of 
every individual student’s work was in- 
eluded in the exhibit. Charcoal studies, 
life drawings, metal craft, block printing, 
posters, booklets, and some pottery and 
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etching was on display. The students 
acted as hosts and had an opportunity tu 
explain the nature of their work. 

During the three years since its estab- 
lishment, many of the women’s clubs in 
Fayette have called upon the high school 
art department for its services, and pos- 
ters, programs or place cards have been 
made for them free of charge. The stu- 
dents have made over 900 place cards and 
programs in that length of time, either for 
school parties or for some organization in 
the town. They have planned art decora- 
tions for banquets and formal dinners, 
also. When the Fifth District of Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs met in Fayette in 
1933, art students assisted in planning 
decorations for the banquet hall for the 
formal dinner which the 200 women at- 
tended. For this occasion they made 
candelabra, place cards, and nosegays, ar- 
ranged flowers and ferns, and managed 
the lighting effects, all in keeping with 
the Gothie style of the parish house in 
which the banquet was given. 

Every school in the state can do what 
Fayette High School has done if sponsors 
of art will take the initiative in develop- 
ing the possibilities in their own com- 
munities. 


The Parent Teacher Association 


(An article Written by Mrs. Richard C. Abel, Kansas City, First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Missouri Congress of Parents and Teachers, for Parent- 
Teacher Week to be observed September 23-30, 1935) . 





HAT DAY IN early September when 

the child starts upon his first great 

adventure away from the protecting 
arms of his mother and joins his fellows 
in the neighborhood school is no more im- 
portant in his life than is another which 
usually follows in two or three weeks. 
This is the day on which he comes home 
clutching in perhaps a none-too-clean little 
hand an invitation to his parents to at- 
tend the first parent-teacher meeting of 
the year. Acceptance of the invitation 
opens an era in the lives of the parents 
just as important as school enrollment 
day, for by it, they indicate their desire 
to cooperate with the school in the mental, 
moral, physical and spiritual training, not 





only of their own child, but of that of 
every child in the community. 
Parent-Teacher associations that have 
the moral—not to say legal—right to use 
that name, are units of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, an organ- 
ization of nearly two million members in 
the United States and its possessions. 
School boards in some states have ruled 
that no school coveting the highly prized 
rating of ‘‘Superior School’’ may reach 
it unless it has a parent-teacher organiza- 
tion, operating under the National Con- 
gress. The national organization h 
grown rapidly since its inception in 189 
in Washington, D. C., where it still main- 
tains its headquarters. None of its of- 
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ficers and chairmen are paid, although an 
office staff and field workers draw salaries 
said to be much less than those offered for 
comparable service elsewhere. 

The theory upon which the National 
Congress was founded and which it econ- 
stantly has followed, is that parenthood is 
not synonymous with knowledge of cor- 
rect procedure in child training, and that 
parents consequently should be trained 
just as teachers are in their profession— 
in fact, that parenthood is, or should be, 
a profession. This training the organiza- 
tion attempts to do principally through 
its plan of Parent Education, guided by 
a chairman and a “‘specialist’’ who also 
does field work. Each parent-teacher as- 
sociation usually has a class in parent edu- 
cation sometimes with a trained leader, al- 
though in the state of Missouri a_ sys- 
tematized program carried on by the use 
of loan papers is largely used. 

Parents also often need to have the 
physical shortcomings of their children 
pointed out to them, in order that they 
may send to school children free of remedi- 
able defects. A national project, there- 
fore, is the ‘‘Summer Round-Up of the 
Children,’’ which as the name implies, 
really rounds them up at a central place 
on a specified date when they are examined 
for physical defects by physicians and 


nurses. Correction of defects is sought 


before the children start to school. This 
Summer Round-Up has the active support 
and indorsement of the American Medical 
Association. 

Much of the influence and vigor of the 
parent teacher movement today is trace- 
able to an undeviating adherence to a 
code of ethics laid down by the founders 
of the National Congress, which guarantees 
non-sectarian, non-partisan and non-com- 
mercial policies. All religious faiths are 
respected and entangling alliances with 
political parties are avoided by this wise 
provision, for controversies and bitterness 
which have a devastating effect upon the 
interests of the child have no place in 
parent-teacher work. No candidate for 
a political office may be endorsed by a 
parent-teacher association, although in- 
telligent voting is urged upon the mem- 
bers; principles and not candidates or 
political parties are endorsed. 

Religious creed carries with it no re- 
striction of membership in a parent-teacher 
association, and it does not affect eligibili- 
ty for office. No discussions, songs, pray- 
ers or Scriptural selections that might 
offend any faith are engaged in. Parent- 
teacher associations are the great common 
meeting ground for all the community. 
There is a place for every parent in his 
local association. 





EXAMINATION NOTE 


‘6 RITE a brief account—————.” 
Within the span 

Of half an hour, the broodings of a sage, 

Compounded with intensity of fire 

Through sleepless nights and agonies of days, 

Are written down, so pedagogues may scan 

A spirit’s core, distilled within a page, 

By minds to whom a comma is a spire 

As difficult to grasp as human ways. 


Ah, gentle Cyrano; oh, gloomy Dane; 

You twisted puppets in a ruthless power; 
You city starvelings drinking muddied wine; 
Morose Venetian Jew; you scheming Thane;— 
What genius wrestled with a mighty hour, 
Becomes a “brief account,” a passing line. 

—Sigmund Fogler in 
“The Brooklyn Teacher.” 
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have learned not only to apply the prin- 
ciples of art from the standpoint of use- 


fulness, but also to use it as a means of 


filling their leisure time to better ad- 
vantage. 

Through cooperation with other depart- 
ments, the art department has been able 
to increase its own scopes as well as its 
usefulness to the whole school. Charts, 
graphs, and booklets for use in the social! 
sciences have been given an artistic tone. 
Last year the art department constructed 
two electrical maps for use in the social 
science classes, cooperating with the social 
science and physic’s departments. 

English and dramatics have also profited 
from the art courses. Many stage settings 
for operettas and high school plays dur- 
ing the last three years have been done in 
the art workshop. Posters for advertis- 
ing in every department of the school have 
also been made there. 

Community interest in this work is high. 
Over 350 people attended the art exhibit 
and tea with which the department closed 
the year’s work this spring. Some of 
every individual student’s work was in- 
eluded in the exhibit. Charcoal studies, 
life drawings, metal craft, block printing, 
posters, booklets, and some pottery and 
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etching was on display. The students 
acted as hosts and had an opportunity tu 
explain the nature of their work. 

During the three years since its estab- 
lishment, many of the women’s clubs in 
Fayette have called upon the high school 
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ters, programs or place cards have been 
made for them free of charge. The stu- 
dents have made over 900 place cards and 
programs in that length of time, either for 
school parties or for some organization in 
the town. They have planned art decora- 
tions for banquets and formal dinners, 
also. When the Fifth District of Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs met in Fayette in 
1933, art students assisted in planning 
decorations for the banquet hall for the 
formal dinner which the 200 women at- 
tended. For this occasion they made 
candelabra, place cards, and nosegays, ar- 
ranged flowers and ferns, and managed 
the lighting effects, all in keeping with 
the Gothie style of the parish house in 
which the banquet was given. 

Every school in the state can do what 
Fayette High School has done if sponsors 
of art will take the initiative in develop- 
ing the possibilities in their own com- 
munities. 


The Parent Teacher Association 


(An article Written by Mrs. Richard C. Abel, Kansas City, First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Missouri Congress of Parents and Teachers, for Parent- 
Teacher Week to be observed September 23-30, 1935) . 
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adventure away from the protecting 
arms of his mother and joins his fellows 
in the neighborhood school is no more im- 
portant in his life than is another which 
usually follows in two or three weeks. 
This is the day on which he comes home 
clutching in perhaps a none-too-clean little 
hand an invitation to his parents to at- 
tend the first parent-teacher meeting of 
the year. Acceptance of the invitation 
opens an era in the lives of the parents 
just as important as school enrollment 
day, for by it, they indicate their desire 
to cooperate with the school in the mental, 
moral, physical and spiritual training, not 





only of their own child, but of that of 
every child in the community. 
Parent-Teacher associations that have 
the moral—not to say legal—right to use 
that name, are units of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, an organ- 
ization of nearly two million members in 
the United States and its possessions. 
School boards in some states have ruled 
that no school coveting the highly prized 
rating of ‘‘Superior School’’ may reach 
it unless it has a parent-teacher organiza- 
tion, operating under the National Con- 
gress. The national organization h 
grown rapidly since its inception in 189 
in Washington, D. C., where it still main- 
tains its headquarters. None of its of- 
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ficers and chairmen are paid, although an 
office staff and field workers draw salaries 
said to be much less than those offered for 
comparable service elsewhere. 

The theory upon which the National 
Congress was founded and which it econ- 
stantly has followed, is that parenthood is 
not synonymous with knowledge of cor- 
rect procedure in child training, and that 
parents consequently should be trained 
just as teachers are in their profession— 
in fact, that parenthood is, or should be, 
a profession. This training the organiza- 
tion attempts to do principally through 
its plan of Parent Education, guided by 
a chairman and a “‘specialist’’ who also 
does field work. Each parent-teacher as- 
sociation usually has a class in parent edu- 
cation sometimes with a trained leader, al- 
though in the state of Missouri a_ sys- 
tematized program carried on by the use 
of loan papers is largely used. 

Parents also often need to have the 
physical shortcomings of their children 
pointed out to them, in order that they 
may send to school children free of remedi- 
able defects. A national project, there- 
fore, is the ‘‘Summer Round-Up of the 
Children,’’ which as the name implies, 
really rounds them up at a central place 
on a specified date when they are examined 
for physical defects by physicians and 


nurses. Correction of defects is sought 


before the children start to school. This 
Summer Round-Up has the active support 
and indorsement of the American Medical 
Association. 

Much of the influence and vigor of the 
parent teacher movement today is trace- 
able to an undeviating adherence to a 
code of ethics laid down by the founders 
of the National Congress, which guarantees 
non-sectarian, non-partisan and non-com- 
mercial policies. All religious faiths are 
respected and entangling alliances with 
political parties are avoided by this wise 
provision, for controversies and bitterness 
which have a devastating effect upon the 
interests of the child have no place in 
parent-teacher work. No candidate for 
a political office may be endorsed by a 
parent-teacher association, although in- 
telligent voting is urged upon the mem- 
bers; principles and not candidates or 
political parties are endorsed. 

Religious creed carries with it no re- 
striction of membership in a parent-teacher 
association, and it does not affect eligibili- 
ty for office. No discussions, songs, pray- 
ers or Scriptural selections that might 
offend any faith are engaged in. Parent- 
teacher associations are the great common 
meeting ground for all the community. 
There is a place for every parent in his 
local association. 
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Within the span 

Of half an hour, the broodings of a sage, 

Compounded with intensity of fire 

Through sleepless nights and agonies of days, 

Are written down, so pedagogues may scan 

A spirit’s core, distilled within a page, 

By minds to whom a comma is a spire 

As difficult to grasp as human ways. 


Ah, gentle Cyrano; oh, gloomy Dane; 

You twisted puppets in a ruthless power; 
You city starvelings drinking muddied wine; 
Morose Venetian Jew; you scheming Thane;— 
What genius wrestled with a mighty hour, 
Becomes a “brief account,” a passing line. 

—Sigmund Fogler in 
“The Brooklyn Teacher.” 
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Remedial Work in the Elvins Junior High School 


By Margaret A. Archer, Ethel Wall, Chas. W. McLane. 


EFORE ATTEMPTING the details of 
these remedial measures for improvement 
in writing, spelling, reading, and arith- 
metic, in the Elvins Junior High School it 
will probably be well to introduce them by an 
explanation of local school conditions. Such 

a course makes it possible to understand just 

how and why it was possible and desirable 

to attempt some of the things outlined. 

The plan of mid-year promotions had been 
in use for several years, and had been prac- 
ticed in grades seven and eight of the Junior 
High School with the effect that these grades 
with an enrollment of about seventy pupils in 
each class had been divided into three sec- 
tions. In each grade about 45 pupils have 
been in the B or starting section at the be- 
ginning of the year, and from 20 to 25 in the 
A or second half year of the grade work. 
It had been found uneconomical to continue 
this practice because of the economic condi- 
tion and the reduction in the teaching staff. 
It is possible under the new plan to segregate 
the pupils from sections who are unable to 
proceed at a rate consistent with that of the 
group and to place them in remedial sections 
of the various subjects where they will proceed 
at their own rate. Promotions under the new 
plan are by subjects rather than by grades. 
In this way we feel that three distinct benefits 
will have resulted to the school and to the 
pupils: 

1. Pupils do not repeat subjects which have 
been carried successfully. This reduction 
in repetitions lowers school costs. 

The number of sections in each grade has 
been reduced from three to two, making a 
saving equivalent to eight class periods per 
day. This provides time for the sections 
of remedial work in mathematics, writ- 
ing, spelling, and English which were 
organized at the beginning of the second 
semester of last year. 

Such a plan has taken our seventh and 
eighth grade work out of the depart- 
mentalized grade teaching system and 
makes it conform more nearly to the ideals 
of the junior high school. In our ninth 
year work the introduction of a General 
Mathematics course with the remedial 
feature had been in use during the en- 
tire year. Elimination of these problem 
cases from the regular classes contributes 
to the progress of the class and to the 
benefits received by the individual pupil. 


A Project in Teaching Remedial English. 

The seventh grade section in remedial Eng- 
lish was organized ‘at the beginning of the 
second semester of the Elvins Junior High 
School. Class work began January 14, 1935. 
This class consisted of pupils whose reading 
abilities, according to Monroe’s Silent Read- 


ing Test, ranged from fifth grade to eighth 
grade levels. These pupils also ranked low 
in language usage, spelling, literature, oral 
and written composition. The remedial Eng- 
lish section attempted to correct all of these 
deficiencies, and a special class in remedial 
spelling provided further remedial instruction 
in this subject. 

The first week of the second semester was 
spent in diagnosing the reading status of the 
pupils. Both standard and teacher-made tests 
were used. The results were tabulated for each 
pupil in the group. The teacher’s two-fold ob- 
jective in diagnosing was: (1) to discover 
what specific reading abilities that should have 
been developed in preceding grades were still 
undeveloped, and (2) to discover the reading 
defects or undesirable habits that the pupils 
had already formed. 

It was found that most of these pupils were 
poor in word recognition and in meanings 
of words. The chief defects were point- 
ing, lip-reading, word naming, over-careful- 
ness, and over-carelessness. Daily reading 
devices and situations were given to provide 
for the development of desired reading abilities 
and the overcoming of the undesirable habits. 


Silent reading tests were given each weck, 
and the results were tabulated for each pupil 
and posted where the pupils could note their 
progress. The pupils showed considerable in- 
terest in their improvement as shown on these 
charts. Each pupil was made to feel that he 
was competing against his own record. 


Each pupil was supplied with an individual 
workbook consisting of drill material and 
ability tests. Four pupils began with work- 
books on a fifth grade level, four with books 
on a sixth grade level, four on a seventh grade 
level, and five on an eighth grade level. These 
books afforded each pupil the opportunity to 
make progress in English at his own rate. 

A classroom library was maintained in which 
these pupils had access to such magazines as 
Boys’ Life, St. Nicholas, American Boy, Ameri- 
can Girl, Open Road, Literary Digest, and 
Current Events. The class library also con- 
sisted of from one to a half dozen copies of 
each of thirty titles found most popular among 
boys and girls of junior high school age. This 
supply was exchanged each month for differ- 
ent books in order that the pupils might have 
the opportunity to become acquainted with a 
number of the best books. These books were 
selected largely upon interest qualities in or- 
der to motivate much silent reading. The 
record of student book reports was used as a 
guide in the selection of books for the class 
library. 

The revised form of the Monroe Standardized 
Silent Reading Test was administered to this 
section on January 16, 1935. At this time 
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eight pupils showed satisfactory comprehension 
and three pupils made a satisfactory rate 
score. Form 2, of this test, was administered 
on March 7, 1935. At this time it was found 
that the number of pupils with reading com- 
prehension above normal for the 7th grade 
had increased from eight to twelve, and that 
the median comprehension of the group had in- 
creased from 9.8 to 11.7. The number of pupils 
making a satisfactory rate score had increased 
from three to nine, and the class median rate 
had increased from 130 to 140 words per 
minute, 

The individual results of the pupils on these 
tests were studied carefully and from this 
diagnosis a program of remedial work was 
worked out for each pupil. Samples of these 
individual summaries follow: 

A. L: P., 14 years 10 months, ranked high 
in reading rate (222) and in compre- 
hension (17). On the Stanford test he 

scored a grade level of 8.1 in paragraph 
meaning, but fell to 7.4 in word meaning, 
4.3 in spelling (dictation test). His lan- 
guage usage was high (8.9) and on litera- 
ture his level was 7.9. He is doing 
remedial work in spelling and writing. 
With additional work in word meaning it 
should be possible to transfer him to 
eighth grade English work. He will be do- 
ing a type of work comparable to that of 
the eighth grade English sections. (At 
the end of the year this boy was pro- 
moted to ninth grade English). 


. M. D., age 13-10, Stanford spelling grade 
level 5.9, word meaning 7.0, literature 3.5; 
Monroe rate 168, comprehension 8. This 
shows a very low reading efficiency or 
ability to gather thought from the printed 
page. Remedial work in spelling, word 
meaning are needed, but the greatest need 
is reading for detail. While his reading 
rate is approximately standard, he com- 
prehends at about the fourth grade level. 
Work in the Lincoln Readers for detail is 
needed. A need for much reading especially 
of the books included in the special library 
is also indicated. (This boy made con- 
siderable improvement, but was forced to 
drop on account of illness). 


The work of this section continued through 
the fourth quarter and tested two weeks before 
the end of the school term, produced the results 
as follows: 


The reading rate had improved. The class 
median rate had increased from 140 to 170 
words per minute, and the number of pupils 
making a satisfactory rate score had increased 
from nine to twelve. However, the results 
shown in comprehension were not so gratifying 
as the median comprehension of the group 
had not increased but was 11.5, while the 
median found in the preceding test had been 
4 tA 

Two pupils seem to have received little 
benefit from the work done during the semester. 
There seems to have been a very low return 
on the work with those pupils of low mental 
age, 
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One difficulty that manifested itself very 
frequently was the inability of many of the 
group to recognize and pronounce new words. 
Those whose comprehension was still unsatis- 
factory were unable to see similarity in words, 
they showed lack of interest, or had a tendency 
to read too rapidly to understand what they 
were reading. Re-reading was still a habit 
with a few. 

Several pupils showed steady growth in both 
rate and comprehension. The ablest pupils, 
of course, benefited most, and as this class 
was made up of pupils who had many read- 
ing defects, it is not to be expected that they 
should score equally with a normal seventh 
grade group. 

The work in Remedial English is to be car- 
ried out throughout this school year. New 
reading material, which is especially adapted 
to remedial work, has been added. In addi- 
tion to the reading material we have supplied 
each remedial student with a dictionary as an 
aid in word study and recognition. Texts and 
work-books, that aid in the development of cor- 
rect language usage, are provided for these 
pupils in order that they may improve in this 
respect. 

We are convinced that the project in 
Remedial English has been very worth while, 
that there has been a pronounced improvement 
in the reading abilities and habits of the 
majority of the pupils, and that this work 
has carried over into their other subjects. 

A remedial program will not work miracles. 


But a plan which carefully meets the in- 
dividual needs of the punils can and will bring 


about improvement. There is little reason 
that such work could not be carried out in 
the regular classes, where the enrollment is 
too small to permit the greater administrative 
advantages of segregation. 

A Project in Teaching Remedial Snelling. 

A class in remedial spelling was organized 
in the Elvins Junior High School, January 14. 
1935. This class, consisting of two sections of 
fifteen punils each, met twice each week for 
class work. The Ayres Scale was used to 
construct a column and a dictation test in 
spelling which was administered to all seventh 
and eighth grade pupils. Those pupils whose 
spelling scores were below the established 
norms for their respective grades were as- 
signed to the remedial groups. 

The purpose of organizing a class in reme- 
dial spelling was to offer all junior high school 
pupils who showed many defects in spelling 
in their written work in English and other 
subjects an opportunity to remedy these de- 
fects, and to provide an onportunity to an- 
ticipate future spelling needs. 

In order to determine the greatest needs of 
these pupils, tests, selected from columns §S, T, 
and V of the Avres Scale, were given to each 
section during the first week of the semester. 
The results of these tests were carefullv 
tabulated and the words misspelled by each 
pupil were recorded. These words were then 
studied, and an effort made to aid each pupil 
individually in mastering the words that were 
most difficult for him. 
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Remedial Work in the Elvins Junior High School 


By Margaret A. Archer, Ethel Wall, Chas. W. McLane. 


EFORE ATTEMPTING the details of 
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metic, in the Elvins Junior High School it 
will probably be well to introduce them by an 
explanation of local school conditions. Such 

a course makes it possible to understand just 

how and why it was possible and desirable 

to attempt some of the things outlined. 

The plan of mid-year promotions had been 
in use for several years, and had been prac- 
ticed in grades seven and eight of the Junior 
High School with the effect that these grades 
with an enrollment of about seventy pupils in 
each class had been divided into three sec- 
tions. In each grade about 45 pupils have 
been in the B or starting section at the be- 
ginning of the year, and from 20 to 25 in the 
A or second half year of the grade work. 
It had been found uneconomical to continue 
this practice because of the economic condi- 
tion and the reduction in the teaching staff. 
It is possible under the new plan to segregate 
the pupils from sections who are unable to 
proceed at a rate consistent with that of the 
group and to place them in remedial sections 
of the various subjects where they will proceed 
at their own rate. Promotions under the new 
plan are by subjects rather than by grades. 
In this way we feel that three distinct benefits 
will have resulted to the school and to the 
pupils: 

1. Pupils do not repeat subjects which have 
been carried successfully. This reduction 
in repetitions lowers school costs. 

The number of sections in each grade has 
been reduced from three to two, making a 
saving equivalent to eight class periods per 
day. This provides time for the sections 
of remedial work in mathematics, writ- 
ing, spelling, and English which were 
organized at the beginning of the second 
semester of last year. 

Such a plan has taken our seventh and 
eighth grade work out of the depart- 
mentalized grade teaching system and 
makes it conform more nearly to the ideals 
of the junior high school. In our ninth 
year work the introduction of a General 
Mathematics course with the remedial 
feature had been in use during the en- 
tire year. Elimination of these problem 
cases from the regular classes contributes 
to the progress of the class and to the 
benefits received by the individual pupil. 


A Project in Teaching Remedial English. 

The seventh grade section in remedial Eng- 
lish was organized ‘at the beginning of the 
second semester of the Elvins Junior High 
School. Class work began January 14, 1935. 
This class consisted of pupils whose reading 
abilities, according to Monroe’s Silent Read- 


ing Test, ranged from fifth grade to eighth 
grade levels. These pupils also ranked low 
in language usage, spelling, literature, oral 
and written composition. The remedial Eng- 
lish section attempted to correct all of these 
deficiencies, and a special class in remedial 
spelling provided further remedial instruction 
in this subject. 

The first week of the second semester was 
spent in diagnosing the reading status of the 
pupils. Both standard and teacher-made tests 
were used. The results were tabulated for each 
pupil in the group. The teacher’s two-fold ob- 
jective in diagnosing was: (1) to discover 
what specific reading abilities that should have 
been developed in preceding grades were still 
undeveloped, and (2) to discover the reading 
defects or undesirable habits that the pupils 
had already formed. 

It was found that most of these pupils were 
poor in word recognition and in meanings 
of words. The chief defects were point- 
ing, lip-reading, word naming, over-careful- 
ness, and over-carelessness. Daily reading 
devices and situations were given to provide 
for the development of desired reading abilities 
and the overcoming of the undesirable habits. 


Silent reading tests were given each weck, 
and the results were tabulated for each pupil 
and posted where the pupils could note their 
progress. The pupils showed considerable in- 
terest in their improvement as shown on these 
charts. Each pupil was made to feel that he 
was competing against his own record. 


Each pupil was supplied with an individual 
workbook consisting of drill material and 
ability tests. Four pupils began with work- 
books on a fifth grade level, four with books 
on a sixth grade level, four on a seventh grade 
level, and five on an eighth grade level. These 
books afforded each pupil the opportunity to 
make progress in English at his own rate. 

A classroom library was maintained in which 
these pupils had access to such magazines as 
Boys’ Life, St. Nicholas, American Boy, Ameri- 
can Girl, Open Road, Literary Digest, and 
Current Events. The class library also con- 
sisted of from one to a half dozen copies of 
each of thirty titles found most popular among 
boys and girls of junior high school age. This 
supply was exchanged each month for differ- 
ent books in order that the pupils might have 
the opportunity to become acquainted with a 
number of the best books. These books were 
selected largely upon interest qualities in or- 
der to motivate much silent reading. The 
record of student book reports was used as a 
guide in the selection of books for the class 
library. 

The revised form of the Monroe Standardized 
Silent Reading Test was administered to this 
section on January 16, 1935. At this time 
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eight pupils showed satisfactory comprehension 
and three pupils made a satisfactory rate 
score. Form 2, of this test, was administered 
on March 7, 1935. At this time it was found 
that the number of pupils with reading com- 
prehension above normal for the 7th grade 
had increased from eight to twelve, and that 
the median comprehension of the group had in- 
creased from 9.8 to 11.7. The number of pupils 
making a satisfactory rate score had increased 
from three to nine, and the class median rate 
had increased from 130 to 140 words per 
minute, 

The individual results of the pupils on these 
tests were studied carefully and from this 
diagnosis a program of remedial work was 
worked out for each pupil. Samples of these 
individual summaries follow: 

A. L: P., 14 years 10 months, ranked high 
in reading rate (222) and in compre- 
hension (17). On the Stanford test he 

scored a grade level of 8.1 in paragraph 
meaning, but fell to 7.4 in word meaning, 
4.3 in spelling (dictation test). His lan- 
guage usage was high (8.9) and on litera- 
ture his level was 7.9. He is doing 
remedial work in spelling and writing. 
With additional work in word meaning it 
should be possible to transfer him to 
eighth grade English work. He will be do- 
ing a type of work comparable to that of 
the eighth grade English sections. (At 
the end of the year this boy was pro- 
moted to ninth grade English). 


. M. D., age 13-10, Stanford spelling grade 
level 5.9, word meaning 7.0, literature 3.5; 
Monroe rate 168, comprehension 8. This 
shows a very low reading efficiency or 
ability to gather thought from the printed 
page. Remedial work in spelling, word 
meaning are needed, but the greatest need 
is reading for detail. While his reading 
rate is approximately standard, he com- 
prehends at about the fourth grade level. 
Work in the Lincoln Readers for detail is 
needed. A need for much reading especially 
of the books included in the special library 
is also indicated. (This boy made con- 
siderable improvement, but was forced to 
drop on account of illness). 


The work of this section continued through 
the fourth quarter and tested two weeks before 
the end of the school term, produced the results 
as follows: 


The reading rate had improved. The class 
median rate had increased from 140 to 170 
words per minute, and the number of pupils 
making a satisfactory rate score had increased 
from nine to twelve. However, the results 
shown in comprehension were not so gratifying 
as the median comprehension of the group 
had not increased but was 11.5, while the 
median found in the preceding test had been 
4 tA 

Two pupils seem to have received little 
benefit from the work done during the semester. 
There seems to have been a very low return 
on the work with those pupils of low mental 
age, 
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One difficulty that manifested itself very 
frequently was the inability of many of the 
group to recognize and pronounce new words. 
Those whose comprehension was still unsatis- 
factory were unable to see similarity in words, 
they showed lack of interest, or had a tendency 
to read too rapidly to understand what they 
were reading. Re-reading was still a habit 
with a few. 

Several pupils showed steady growth in both 
rate and comprehension. The ablest pupils, 
of course, benefited most, and as this class 
was made up of pupils who had many read- 
ing defects, it is not to be expected that they 
should score equally with a normal seventh 
grade group. 

The work in Remedial English is to be car- 
ried out throughout this school year. New 
reading material, which is especially adapted 
to remedial work, has been added. In addi- 
tion to the reading material we have supplied 
each remedial student with a dictionary as an 
aid in word study and recognition. Texts and 
work-books, that aid in the development of cor- 
rect language usage, are provided for these 
pupils in order that they may improve in this 
respect. 

We are convinced that the project in 
Remedial English has been very worth while, 
that there has been a pronounced improvement 
in the reading abilities and habits of the 
majority of the pupils, and that this work 
has carried over into their other subjects. 

A remedial program will not work miracles. 


But a plan which carefully meets the in- 
dividual needs of the punils can and will bring 


about improvement. There is little reason 
that such work could not be carried out in 
the regular classes, where the enrollment is 
too small to permit the greater administrative 
advantages of segregation. 

A Project in Teaching Remedial Snelling. 

A class in remedial spelling was organized 
in the Elvins Junior High School, January 14. 
1935. This class, consisting of two sections of 
fifteen punils each, met twice each week for 
class work. The Ayres Scale was used to 
construct a column and a dictation test in 
spelling which was administered to all seventh 
and eighth grade pupils. Those pupils whose 
spelling scores were below the established 
norms for their respective grades were as- 
signed to the remedial groups. 

The purpose of organizing a class in reme- 
dial spelling was to offer all junior high school 
pupils who showed many defects in spelling 
in their written work in English and other 
subjects an opportunity to remedy these de- 
fects, and to provide an onportunity to an- 
ticipate future spelling needs. 

In order to determine the greatest needs of 
these pupils, tests, selected from columns §S, T, 
and V of the Avres Scale, were given to each 
section during the first week of the semester. 
The results of these tests were carefullv 
tabulated and the words misspelled by each 
pupil were recorded. These words were then 
studied, and an effort made to aid each pupil 
individually in mastering the words that were 
most difficult for him. 
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Norman H. Hall’s “Remedial Lessons in 
Spelling,” was used as a text, because the 
words in this text were those most frequently 
misspelled by these pupils. 

Intensive supervised study was unnecessary 
as the pupils were anxious to correct their 
defects and had had considerable elementary 
instruction in how to study spelling. However, 
spelling aids were given in order to point out 
unusual features of certain typical words and 
to help in mastering other words that have 
similar features. Pupils were taught to acquire 
a clear mental image of each word and to make 
their spelling of a word become automatic. 

Each pupil was required to keep a personal 
list of misspelled words and to carefully study 
each word in his list until he had mastered it. 
Often there were a sufficient number of words 
common to all the pupils to make a lesson for 
the entire class. 

Tests were given every three weeks for the 
purpose of determining the progress made by 
each pupil. These tests consisted of words from 
the Ayres Scale and were given in the form 
of sentence and column tests. When pupils 
made a satisfactory score on these tests and 
showed sufficient progress in class work, they 
were given the privilege of withdrawing from 
the class. Several pupils availed themselves 
of this privilege, but the majority asked to 
remain in class after passing the elimination 
tests in order to further improve their spelling 
abilities. In all cases teachers of the various 


junior high school subjects cooperated in the 


remedial spelling work by insistence upon good 
spelling and by recommending to that section 
pupils who habitually did poor spelling in their 
work. 

When the last test was given on May 3, 1935, 
fifteen of twenty-seven pupils still enrolled, had 
been exempted from taking remedial spelling 
because of satisfactory scores on the tests and 
in class work. 

All of the pupils who had not reached the 
standard for exemption had shown improve- 
ment in spelling and had corrected many spell- 
ing defects. We feel that this work in spelling 
has been extremely worth while from the stand- 
point of individual pupil mastery of words and 
because its benefits have been reflected in the 
written work throughout the Junior High 
School. Provision has been made for the con- 
tinuation of this hospitalization plan of teach- 
ing spelling through the school year 1935-36. 

Remedial Work in Arithmetic. 

At the beginning of the second semester 
sixteen pupils were enrolled in a class for 
remedial help in arithmetic. The Stanford 
Achievement Test showed that the arithmetic 
ability of these students ranged from below 
fourth grade to tenth grade in computation 
and from fifth grade to ninth grade ability 
in reasoning, the group median being 6.5. 

Diagnostic tests avere used to locate the 
difficulties of each pupil. After two weeks of 
general review and intensive drill in the 
fundamental operations in numbers, each pupil 
was given a work book containing practice 
material designed to develop accuracy and 
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speed. Each child worked independently at 
his or her own speed, receiving the teacher’s 
help when it was needed. Tests covering each 
unit of work were given at the completion of 
the unit. A grade of M was required before 
pupils were allowed to go on to the next unit, 

The response to this type of work was in 
most cases very satisfactory. The most im- 
provement was shown in computation. 

By the end of the third quarter one boy 
had improved to such an extent that he was 
able to do average work in the eighth grade the 
fourth quarter. 

As the students finished the required work 
they were permitted to work with their regular 
grade. At the end of fourteen weeks six more 
were doing regular grade work. One boy 
missed so much that he will have to repeat 
the eighth grade next year. Three pupils 
dropped out of school. 

This year three of this remedial group will 
do 7th grade work, nine will do eighth grade 
work, and four, ninth grade work in mathe- 
matics. 

Remedial Writing in the Elvins Junior High 
School. 

During the first week of January, 1935, the 
pupils of the seventh and eighth grades were 
given the Gettysburg edition of the Ayres 
Handwriting test. The chart which follows 
will show the distribution of the scores. A 
study of the distribution of scores show that 
58% of the pupils were below a reasonable 
standard for seventh and eighth grade pupils. 

To remedy this condition it was decided to 
add writing to the regular schedule of studies. 
It was decided that a quality of 50 and a speed 
of 60 letters per minute would be a reasonable 
standard to use for our first goal, and when 
pupils had attained this quality in handwriting 
they would be excused from regular practice, 
as long as they maintained such a standard in 
their written work in their various subjects. 

Studies of social and vocational standards 
of Writing as reported by Wilson and Hoke 
in their book, ‘How to Measure,” tend to show 
that a quality of fifty on the Ayres Scale and 
a speed of sixty will satisfy the ordinary life 
situation needs of penmanship. It is planned 
during the current school year to raise our 
standards to meet the recommendation of Wil- 
son and Hoke, that “A quality of sixty and 
a speed of sixty to meet the demands of 
society.” 

Seventy-three of the 127 pupils taking the 
test were below the standard set for 7th and 
8th grades. It was possible to arrange a 
schedule for 55 of these pupils to take remedial 
writing two forty minute periods per week. 

The first class period was devoted to a 
discussion of the purpose of the class and the 
goal toward which each individual should work. 
The probable causes of poor writing were 
pointed out and the ways of correcting these 
errors were discussed. The fact that low 
grades in English, history and other subjects 
were often due to poor penmanship was em- 
phasized. 

(Continued on page 268) 
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Legislation Affecting Schools Fifty-Eighth General 
Assembly of Missouri, 1935 


XCEPTING APPROPRIATION bills, rev- 

enue measures, and acts designed to im- 

prove the collection of taxes, only ten of 
the 140 bills and two joint and concurrent 
resolutions passed by the 58th General As- 
sembly will have any direct affect on schools. 
Of these ten bills, only four are of state- 
wide application. One affects school districts 
in cities of 30,000 or more, and five apply 
only to districts in cities of 75,000 or more 
and less than 500,000, hence only to St. Joseph 
and Kansas City. 


Acts of State-Wide Application 


Senate Bill No. 46 amends Section 9431, R. 
§. 1929, relative to state aid for schools on 
account of orphans, by making it apply to 
dependents as well as orphans, and to both 
when supported in whole or in part by any 
philanthropic or state organization. The prin- 
cipal purpose of the bill seems to have been 
to make possible a partial reimbursement of 
the School District of Carrollton on account 
of the inmates of the State Home for Chil- 
dren, which is located there. 

House Bill No. 15, which amends the pres- 
ent law governing the publication of county 
financial statements, as originally drawn, 
would have eliminated the requirement that 
data relative to the permanent county and 
township school funds be included in the state- 
ment. The bill was amended, however, so 
as to require the publication of such data. 

House Bill No. 227 exempts banking in- 
stitutions from furnishing security for any 
deposits to the extent that such deposits are 
insured under the provisions of an act of 
Congress creating and establishing the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation or any 
similar agency created and established by the 
Congress of the United States. This will, of 
course, apply to deposits of funds belonging 
to school districts. 

House Bill No. 319 amends the present high 
school tuition and transportation law (Section 
16 of the 1931 School Law) by limiting the 
amount of tuition for which the district of 
the pupil’s residence is liable, to the amount 
by which the per-pupil cost of maintaining 
the school attended exceeds $50.00, authoriz- 
ing the receiving district to collect from the 
pupil, parent, or guardian the difference be- 
tween $50.00 and the amount actually paid by 
the state, requiring the approval, by the State 
Superintendent of Schools and before the 
transportation is begun, of transportation 
routes proposed by districts for the purpose 
of transporting non-resident pupils to their 
high schools, and limiting the use of funds 
for paying the cost of transportation projects. 


Act Affecting Districts tn Cities of 30,000 
Population or More 


House Bill No. 213 authorizes the board of 
education in a school district having a popu- 
lation of 30,000 or more to employ an attor- 
ney whenever the board shall find it neces- 
sary to do so. 


Acts Affecting Only St. Joseph and 
Kansas City 


Senate Bill No. 103 amends Section 9534, 
R. S. 1929, so as to make a levy voted for 
school maintenance effective for the next four 
ensuing years instead of the next two years 
as provided in the section before amendment. 

House Bill No. 337 changes the present law 
so as to permit the use of money derived from 
school building taxes in the purchase of sites 
for, and in the erection, repairing, and fur- 
nishing of, janitors’ houses, repair buildings, 
and supply houses used in the operation and 
maintenance of schools. 

House Bill No. 338 changes the present law 
so as to permit the use of money derived from 
school bond issues for the same purposes as 
those mentioned in connection with House 
Bill No. 337. 

House Bill No. 339 changes the present law 
so as to authorize the board of education to 
purchase sites for the types of buildings men- 
tioned in connection with House Bill No. 337. 

House Bill No. 340 changes the present law 
so as to authorize the condemnation of sites 
for buildings of the type mentioned in con- 
nection with House Bill No. 337. 


Acts Relating to the Collection of Taxes 


Three bills were passed that have for their 
purpose to improve the collection of taxes. 
These bills were known as House Bill No. 3, 
Senate Bill No. 107, and Senate Bill No. 143. 

House Bill No. 3 makes it the duty of the 
Attorney General either to institute suits for 
the collection of delinquent income taxes or 
to direct prosecuting attorneys to institute 
such suits. In the past the Attorney General 
had no authority to proceed in the collection 
of delinquent income taxes. 

Senate Bill No. 107 makes a minor change 
in the present law relative to the institution 
of suits for the collection of inheritance taxes. 

Senate Bill No. 143 removes all penalties 
accumulated prior to January 1, 1935, on all 
personal and real estate taxes delinquent for 
1933 and prior years. 
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Norman H. Hall’s “Remedial Lessons in 
Spelling,” was used as a text, because the 
words in this text were those most frequently 
misspelled by these pupils. 

Intensive supervised study was unnecessary 
as the pupils were anxious to correct their 
defects and had had considerable elementary 
instruction in how to study spelling. However, 
spelling aids were given in order to point out 
unusual features of certain typical words and 
to help in mastering other words that have 
similar features. Pupils were taught to acquire 
a clear mental image of each word and to make 
their spelling of a word become automatic. 

Each pupil was required to keep a personal 
list of misspelled words and to carefully study 
each word in his list until he had mastered it. 
Often there were a sufficient number of words 
common to all the pupils to make a lesson for 
the entire class. 

Tests were given every three weeks for the 
purpose of determining the progress made by 
each pupil. These tests consisted of words from 
the Ayres Scale and were given in the form 
of sentence and column tests. When pupils 
made a satisfactory score on these tests and 
showed sufficient progress in class work, they 
were given the privilege of withdrawing from 
the class. Several pupils availed themselves 
of this privilege, but the majority asked to 
remain in class after passing the elimination 
tests in order to further improve their spelling 
abilities. In all cases teachers of the various 


junior high school subjects cooperated in the 


remedial spelling work by insistence upon good 
spelling and by recommending to that section 
pupils who habitually did poor spelling in their 
work. 

When the last test was given on May 3, 1935, 
fifteen of twenty-seven pupils still enrolled, had 
been exempted from taking remedial spelling 
because of satisfactory scores on the tests and 
in class work. 

All of the pupils who had not reached the 
standard for exemption had shown improve- 
ment in spelling and had corrected many spell- 
ing defects. We feel that this work in spelling 
has been extremely worth while from the stand- 
point of individual pupil mastery of words and 
because its benefits have been reflected in the 
written work throughout the Junior High 
School. Provision has been made for the con- 
tinuation of this hospitalization plan of teach- 
ing spelling through the school year 1935-36. 

Remedial Work in Arithmetic. 

At the beginning of the second semester 
sixteen pupils were enrolled in a class for 
remedial help in arithmetic. The Stanford 
Achievement Test showed that the arithmetic 
ability of these students ranged from below 
fourth grade to tenth grade in computation 
and from fifth grade to ninth grade ability 
in reasoning, the group median being 6.5. 

Diagnostic tests avere used to locate the 
difficulties of each pupil. After two weeks of 
general review and intensive drill in the 
fundamental operations in numbers, each pupil 
was given a work book containing practice 
material designed to develop accuracy and 
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speed. Each child worked independently at 
his or her own speed, receiving the teacher’s 
help when it was needed. Tests covering each 
unit of work were given at the completion of 
the unit. A grade of M was required before 
pupils were allowed to go on to the next unit, 

The response to this type of work was in 
most cases very satisfactory. The most im- 
provement was shown in computation. 

By the end of the third quarter one boy 
had improved to such an extent that he was 
able to do average work in the eighth grade the 
fourth quarter. 

As the students finished the required work 
they were permitted to work with their regular 
grade. At the end of fourteen weeks six more 
were doing regular grade work. One boy 
missed so much that he will have to repeat 
the eighth grade next year. Three pupils 
dropped out of school. 

This year three of this remedial group will 
do 7th grade work, nine will do eighth grade 
work, and four, ninth grade work in mathe- 
matics. 

Remedial Writing in the Elvins Junior High 
School. 

During the first week of January, 1935, the 
pupils of the seventh and eighth grades were 
given the Gettysburg edition of the Ayres 
Handwriting test. The chart which follows 
will show the distribution of the scores. A 
study of the distribution of scores show that 
58% of the pupils were below a reasonable 
standard for seventh and eighth grade pupils. 

To remedy this condition it was decided to 
add writing to the regular schedule of studies. 
It was decided that a quality of 50 and a speed 
of 60 letters per minute would be a reasonable 
standard to use for our first goal, and when 
pupils had attained this quality in handwriting 
they would be excused from regular practice, 
as long as they maintained such a standard in 
their written work in their various subjects. 

Studies of social and vocational standards 
of Writing as reported by Wilson and Hoke 
in their book, ‘How to Measure,” tend to show 
that a quality of fifty on the Ayres Scale and 
a speed of sixty will satisfy the ordinary life 
situation needs of penmanship. It is planned 
during the current school year to raise our 
standards to meet the recommendation of Wil- 
son and Hoke, that “A quality of sixty and 
a speed of sixty to meet the demands of 
society.” 

Seventy-three of the 127 pupils taking the 
test were below the standard set for 7th and 
8th grades. It was possible to arrange a 
schedule for 55 of these pupils to take remedial 
writing two forty minute periods per week. 

The first class period was devoted to a 
discussion of the purpose of the class and the 
goal toward which each individual should work. 
The probable causes of poor writing were 
pointed out and the ways of correcting these 
errors were discussed. The fact that low 
grades in English, history and other subjects 
were often due to poor penmanship was em- 
phasized. 

(Continued on page 268) 
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Legislation Affecting Schools Fifty-Eighth General 
Assembly of Missouri, 1935 


XCEPTING APPROPRIATION bills, rev- 

enue measures, and acts designed to im- 

prove the collection of taxes, only ten of 
the 140 bills and two joint and concurrent 
resolutions passed by the 58th General As- 
sembly will have any direct affect on schools. 
Of these ten bills, only four are of state- 
wide application. One affects school districts 
in cities of 30,000 or more, and five apply 
only to districts in cities of 75,000 or more 
and less than 500,000, hence only to St. Joseph 
and Kansas City. 


Acts of State-Wide Application 


Senate Bill No. 46 amends Section 9431, R. 
§. 1929, relative to state aid for schools on 
account of orphans, by making it apply to 
dependents as well as orphans, and to both 
when supported in whole or in part by any 
philanthropic or state organization. The prin- 
cipal purpose of the bill seems to have been 
to make possible a partial reimbursement of 
the School District of Carrollton on account 
of the inmates of the State Home for Chil- 
dren, which is located there. 

House Bill No. 15, which amends the pres- 
ent law governing the publication of county 
financial statements, as originally drawn, 
would have eliminated the requirement that 
data relative to the permanent county and 
township school funds be included in the state- 
ment. The bill was amended, however, so 
as to require the publication of such data. 

House Bill No. 227 exempts banking in- 
stitutions from furnishing security for any 
deposits to the extent that such deposits are 
insured under the provisions of an act of 
Congress creating and establishing the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation or any 
similar agency created and established by the 
Congress of the United States. This will, of 
course, apply to deposits of funds belonging 
to school districts. 

House Bill No. 319 amends the present high 
school tuition and transportation law (Section 
16 of the 1931 School Law) by limiting the 
amount of tuition for which the district of 
the pupil’s residence is liable, to the amount 
by which the per-pupil cost of maintaining 
the school attended exceeds $50.00, authoriz- 
ing the receiving district to collect from the 
pupil, parent, or guardian the difference be- 
tween $50.00 and the amount actually paid by 
the state, requiring the approval, by the State 
Superintendent of Schools and before the 
transportation is begun, of transportation 
routes proposed by districts for the purpose 
of transporting non-resident pupils to their 
high schools, and limiting the use of funds 
for paying the cost of transportation projects. 


Act Affecting Districts tn Cities of 30,000 
Population or More 


House Bill No. 213 authorizes the board of 
education in a school district having a popu- 
lation of 30,000 or more to employ an attor- 
ney whenever the board shall find it neces- 
sary to do so. 


Acts Affecting Only St. Joseph and 
Kansas City 


Senate Bill No. 103 amends Section 9534, 
R. S. 1929, so as to make a levy voted for 
school maintenance effective for the next four 
ensuing years instead of the next two years 
as provided in the section before amendment. 

House Bill No. 337 changes the present law 
so as to permit the use of money derived from 
school building taxes in the purchase of sites 
for, and in the erection, repairing, and fur- 
nishing of, janitors’ houses, repair buildings, 
and supply houses used in the operation and 
maintenance of schools. 

House Bill No. 338 changes the present law 
so as to permit the use of money derived from 
school bond issues for the same purposes as 
those mentioned in connection with House 
Bill No. 337. 

House Bill No. 339 changes the present law 
so as to authorize the board of education to 
purchase sites for the types of buildings men- 
tioned in connection with House Bill No. 337. 

House Bill No. 340 changes the present law 
so as to authorize the condemnation of sites 
for buildings of the type mentioned in con- 
nection with House Bill No. 337. 


Acts Relating to the Collection of Taxes 


Three bills were passed that have for their 
purpose to improve the collection of taxes. 
These bills were known as House Bill No. 3, 
Senate Bill No. 107, and Senate Bill No. 143. 

House Bill No. 3 makes it the duty of the 
Attorney General either to institute suits for 
the collection of delinquent income taxes or 
to direct prosecuting attorneys to institute 
such suits. In the past the Attorney General 
had no authority to proceed in the collection 
of delinquent income taxes. 

Senate Bill No. 107 makes a minor change 
in the present law relative to the institution 
of suits for the collection of inheritance taxes. 

Senate Bill No. 143 removes all penalties 
accumulated prior to January 1, 1935, on all 
personal and real estate taxes delinquent for 
1933 and prior years. 











Revenue Measures 


Senate Bill No. 30 is the new law for the 
control and regulation of the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors. The State 
Tax Commission estimates that there will be 
an increase this year of abount 20% in the 
amount of revenue derived from liquor licenses 
and taxes over last year. 

Committee Substitute for House Bill No. 198 
is the new sales tax law. It substitutes a 
consumer’s tax of one per cent for the pres- 
ent one-half of one per cent retailers’ occupa- 
tion tax, and its yield is estimated at ap- 
proximately $10,000,000.00 a year. On the 
basis of that estimate, it should add to the 
distributive school fund enough to bring the 
total to approximately $6,900,000.00 for the 
school year 1935-36 and to approximately $7,- 
800,000.00 for the school year 1936-37. These 
amounts should bring the payments on the 
state’s obligation under the 1931 School Law 
to approximately 57% per cent for the school 
year 1935-36 and to approximately 65 per cent 
for the school year 1936-37. Any appreciable 
increase in taxes from other sources, over 
what became manifest prior to July 1, 1935, 
would make the total amounts available, and 
consequently the percentage of payments, 
greater than these estimates. 


Appropriations from the General Revenue 
Fund for Educational Purposes as 
Approved by the Governor 


1933 1935 

University of Missouri 

at Columbia $1,785,427 $3,015,880 
State School of Mines 

at Rolla 375,250 400,880 
Lincoln University at 

Jefferson City 286,000 413,500 
State Teachers. Col- 

lege, at Kirksville 291,926 330,500 
State Teachers Col- 

lege at Warrensburg 296,073 342,000 
State Teachers Col- 

lege at Cape Girar- 

deau 282,180 310,000 
State Teachers Col- 

lege at Springfield 278,240 322,000 
State Teachers Col- 

lege at Maryville 278,240 320,000 
State School for the 

Deaf at Fulton 235,000 338,000 
State School for the 

Blind at St. Louis 100,200 139,750 





All State Educa- 
tional  Institu- 
tions $4,208,536 $5,932,510 
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State Department of 


Education 186,700 220,600 
High School Tuition 
Deficiency 695,269 232,708 
Teacher Training in 
Cities 170,000 300,000 
Teacher Training in 
High Schools 35,000 35,000 
Salaries of County Su- 
perintendents 91,200 91,200 
Better Educational Fa- 
cilities for Negro 
Children 5,000 6,500 
Tuition of Negro Col- 
lege Students 15,616 10,000 
High School Building 
Aid 77,486 25,000 
For all Educa- 


tional Purposes $5,484,807 $6,853,518 


Appropriations from the State Interest Fund 
and Seminary Moneys 


School 
$ 349,080 


For Public 
Support 
University of Mis- 


$ 349,080** 





souri at Columbia 122,722 122,722 
State School of 
Mines at Rolla 21,946 21,946 
Total from En- 
dowment Funds $ 493,748 


$ 493,748 





Grand Total from 


all State Funds $5,978,555* $7,347,266* 


*These amounts are in addition to the one- 
third of the general revenue set aside for 
public school support and appropriated to the 
school moneys fund for distribution by the 
State Superintendent of Schools according to 
law. The amount thus made available for 
public school support was $3,497,724.10 for 
the school year 1933-34, and $5,841,066.39 for 
the school year 1934-35. The amount esti- 
mated for the school year 1935-36 is $6,- 
900,000 and for the school year 1936-37, $7,- 
800,000. 


**While this goes into the state school 
moneys fund it is not included in the amount 
estimated as likely to be available for dis- 
tribution under the 1931 law, for reason that 
it almost equals the amount appropriated out 
of the school moneys fund for vocational edu- 
cation. That amount was $340,900. Conse- 
quently, the two amounts approximately off- 
set each other. 
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Conservatism versus 
liberalism in education. 


OUR SCHOOLS AND THE GOOD 
SOCIETY 
Condensed from the Sewanee Review, July- 
September, 1935. 
Merle Curti 
D URING THESE lean and troubled years 


a number of critical and realistic educa- 

tors have been active and bold in trying 
to diagnose our fundamental ailments and to 
jead us to a more decent and beneficent social 
order. Conservative educators, however, have 
far exceeded in number their liberal colleagues, 
and regard the schools as agencies to preserve 
the existing pattern of economic and social ar- 
rangements; they have contended, in seeking 
for public taxes and endowments from the 
well-to-do class, that popular education is the 
best form of social insurance against radical- 
ism and revolution. 

Caleb Mills, founder of Indiana’s public 
schools, asked whether a manufacturer could 
invest his capital among an ignorant and 
vicious people with equal security that he 
would in an intelligent and virtuous commun- 
ity. Henry Barnard appealed to men of 
wealth and position to support education so 
that society might be stable. After the Civil 
War, at the meetings of the N. E. A. strikes 
and collective bargaining were condemned; 
and socialism was a bugbear that was attacked 
with vehemence and invective. G. Stanley Hall 
denounced reform and revolution. William 
James romanticized the state of poverty and 
declared that a more equitable distribution of 
wealth would make no “genuine, vital differ- 
ence.” Today E. L. Thorndike has disposed 
of sabotage, strikes, and labor boycotts by de- 
claring them due to the mischievous labor agi- 
tator. 

The liberal educators, among whom should 
be mentioned Francis Parker, Horace Mann, 
and John Dewey, regard education as a means 
of improving society. Mann, however, in his 
day opposed the discussion of the highly con- 
troversial question of slavery in school. Many 
liberal educators today refuse to make explicit 
in the classroom the convictions in regard to 
the bankruptcy of the present order that they 
entertain in conversing with friends. 

If humanitarian educators are to lead us to 
the good society they must overcome the limi- 
tations of their class background, refuse to 
compromise with conservatism, make clear 
their stand on indoctrination, and win over 


their colleagues to their stand. If they can- 
not do these things, faith in the efficacy of edu- 
cation as the road to Utopia must be modified 
and other courses surveyed. 





. . . A professor laments 
the passing of his kind. 

THE TWILIGHT OF THE PROFESSORS 
Condensed from the Atlantic Monthly, August, 
1935. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 

HE GREAT INCREASE in attendance at 

high schools, colleges, and universities 

must not blind us to the extraordinary 
paradox in the situation. It is this, that while 
the students wax, the professors wane. 

Of course, it is just a part of the march of 
modern science. The professor has been re- 
placed by a little roll of film three quarters 
of an inch wide which can be projected on 
your parlor window curtain and do all that the 
professor could, in his own words and even 
with his own voice and gestures. If you can 
get this for your school or club for a few cents, 
and turn it on and off at will, depositing it in 
a tight little tin box at the close, what do you 
want of the professor? 

There was a time when people set great store 
by the professor. He used to be a mild, be- 
nevolent, impractical, respected old creature, 
like Jo’s husband in Little Women. Suddenly 
all this has changed. He is suspect; he is a 
socialist, a communist, a share-the-wealther, 
or a brain-truster. 

A bright young man has just graduated 
from our college. He had gone through col- 
lege in twenty months, and passed all the ex- 
aminations for his degree. The young man 
explains his overwhelming success, the papers 
tell us, in the simplest possible way; he did 
it by staying away from class! The time thus 
saved he devoted to reading. “There is no 
point,” he shrewdly observed, “in attending 
classes if you can get the same information 
from a book.” How true! The professors, 
having put all they know into books, have made 
themselves superfluous. Read the _ books 
through and then seek the face of the exam- 
iner. So simple has education become at last. 

How delightful it is for the students—or 
shall we not now call them the readers?—that 
there are none of the awkward old techniques 
to master, no more doubt, hesitation, and pain; 
only the solid sediment of fact, concrete, sat- 
isfactory. It really begins to look as though 
education had at last arrived. 














Revenue Measures 
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State Department of 


Education 186,700 220,600 
High School Tuition 
Deficiency 695,269 232,708 
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**While this goes into the state school 
moneys fund it is not included in the amount 
estimated as likely to be available for dis- 
tribution under the 1931 law, for reason that 
it almost equals the amount appropriated out 
of the school moneys fund for vocational edu- 
cation. That amount was $340,900. Conse- 
quently, the two amounts approximately off- 
set each other. 
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. . . A parent looks at 
the private school. 


WHY PRIVATE SCHOOL? 


from the Parents’ 
August, 1935. 


Condensed Magazine, 


Why private school? We asked this ques- 
tion when some of our friends suggested pri- 
vate school for our boys. “We have splendidly 
equipped public schools in this city. The pub- 
lic school is more democratic. We don’t want 
our boys to be snobs. Besides, the private 
school student is often spoon-fed, while the 
boy in public school has to dig things out for 
himself.” 

Our older boy went through public high 
school. During his course the depression be- 
gan to make inroads on the efficiency of the 
public school system. The schools became 
overcrowded; the number of teachers de- 
creased. Our son’s inadequate training in 
English is today a handicap to him in his col- 
lege composition courses. It stands to reason 
that a teacher who has twice as many themes 
to correct as she used to have is not going to 
assign them so often, nor will she take pains 
to correct any but the most obvious errors in 
composition. 

So we decided to send our second son to 
private school. He has been attending a pri- 
vate school for the past three years now, and 
by this time we feel we have excellent basis 
for comparing the two systems. 

The most important difference is the size of 
classes. In the private school the boy has in- 
dividual attention. And yet the spoon-feeding 
has failed to materialize. Supervised study 
insures a spirit of scholarly endeavor and 
achievement in line with native ability. Snob- 
bishness seems to be lacking; prestige in the 
school depends on something more than wealth. 
Contact with men teachers has helped to de- 
velop manly attitudes in our son. There is an 
intramural program of athletics; every boy 
has opportunity for swimming, football, 
basketball, tennis, squash, ice-hockey, soccer, 
baseball—each in its season. And finally there 
is increased opportunity for extra-curricular 
activities. 

The chief advantages of the private school 
can be summed up in a phrase: more indi- 
vidual attention for every pupil. 





. . The child is naturally 
curious. 


THE CHILD AND HIS QUESTIONS 


Condensed from the National Puarent-Teac) 
Magazine, August, 1935. 
Marion L. Faegre 


GREAT MANY good-humored jokes used 

to be made about children’s questions. 

Nowadays we are as proud as Punch 
when Peter wants to know where the water 
in the faucet comes from. We realize that 
asking of thoughtful questions is a sign of 
intelligence, for the burgeoning of which we 
are always on the lookout. One way of he!p- 
ing children to use all the intelligence they 
have is to be responsive to their requests for 
information. For example, Jack may hear the 
word “mutton”’—new and odd; to him worth 
asking about. Before the end of the conver- 
sation, he may have learned about how the 
sheep in far-off Australia provide meat for 
the British Isles; he may have been sent to 
get a number of the National Geographic with 
remarkable pictures of the pampas. In short, 
his imagination may have been stirred and his 
vocabulary permanently enriched—all because 
of the choice of chops for lunch! 

In a recent study of the questions asked by 
young children, investigators were amused | 
discover how short a time it took for children 
to ask fifty questions. In the case of the boys, 
the fifty. questions were on the average ob- 
tained in seventy-one minutes, while in the 
ease of girls, 102 minutes was the average 
time. 

It is disquieting to contemplate the clos- 
ing up, bit by bit, of the sensitive little feelers 
that the child has put out in his search for in- 
formation, only to find himself baffled or 
snubbed by the thoughtless laughter of adults, 
The child may have his curiosity dulled to 
such an extent that even by the time he en- 
ters school he has already learned that it’s 
often not worthwhile to ask people to explain 
things to you. 

The young child’s desire for knowledge is 
such as to suggest to us that maybe we have 
been too preoccupied to be on the lookout for 
ways to satisfy the eager, spontaneous quest 
for knowledge that characterizes every intelli- 
gent child. 
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Why Join The Missouri State Teachers Association 


IL, 


Every teacher reaps benefits from the work 
the Association does. Is it not, then, the duty 
as well as the privilege of every teacher to 
become a part of the organization that does 
so much for the teaching profession and for 
the cause of public education? The member- 
ship fee is only $2.00 per year. Is there any 
better use than can be made of $2.00? In 
many counties every teacher joins. Why not 
make it 100% everywhere. 


II. 


During the last two years the Association 
has assembled a mass of data relative to 
teachers’ salaries and the need for more State 
revenue for schools, and has given wide 
publicity to the facts disclosed. It has also 
cooperated with other agencies seeking addi- 
tional revenue for worthy purposes. As a con- 
sequence of these activities of the Associa- 
tion and similar activities of other agencies, 
new revenue measures have been passed by the 
General Assembly, notably the one-half of one 
per cent retailers’ occupation tax and the one 
per cent consumers’ sales tax; the amount of 
money distributed to the schools by the State 
has been almost doubled; the financial con- 
dition of school districts has been greatly im- 
proved; and teachers’ salaries have been started 
on an upward trend. 


III. 


The Association can justly claim at least a 
share of the credit for every piece of progres- 
sive school legislation and for every forward 
step in public education in the state during the 
last twenty-five years or more. It has been 
in the forefront of every battle for better 
schools, wielding as its only weapons honest 
publicity and open persuasion. Its plan of 
campaign has always been: first, to assemble 
facts relative to educational conditions; second, 
to formulate plans designed to remedy any 
defects shown to exist; third, to lay those plans 
before competent judges for their approval; 
and finally, to acquaint the people of the state 
with existing evils and the remedies proposed, 
thus bringing the force of public opinion to 
bear on those whose positions make it possible 
for them to change conditions and bring about 
improvement. : 


IV. 


As means of realizing the ideals for which 
it has stood, the Association has sponsored 
state, district, and community teachers’ meet- 
ings; has published a magazine for its mem- 
bers; has maintained committees to work on 
problems confronting the profession; has made 
investigations of educational conditions and 
needs in the state; has initiated and sponsored 
progressive school legislation; has inaugurated 
a plan of group insurance for its members; has 


sponsored a reading circle service; and has 
maintained an efficient central office force to 
carry on the business incident to its activities. 
The Association has at all times co-operated 
with the State Department of Education, and 
on several occasions has lent the Department 
valuable assistance. 


We 


The members of every profession maintain 
an organization for their mutual improvement 
and for the advancement of the cause to which 
they have dedicated their lives. Lawyers, 
physicians, and journalists, respectively, main- 
tain bar associations, medical associations, and 
press associations. These organizations are 
the agencies through which their members ex- 
change ideas, foster professional ideals, and 
promote the cause for which they labor. Mem- 
bership in these organizations is looked upon 
as a mark of professional loyalty, personal 
aspiration, and public spirit. 

VI. 

What is true of the law, medicine, and 
journalism is true also of teaching. Teachers’ 
associations are the agencies through which 
teachers exchange ideas, foster professional 
ideals, and promote the cause of popular educa- 
tion. Membership in a teachers’ association 
marks the individual as loyal to his or her pro- 
fession, desirous of personal improvement, and 
interested in public welfare. The professional 
organization to which all Missouri teachers 
should belong is the Missouri State Teachers 
Association. 


VII. 


It is not necessary to dwell at length on the 
work and achievements of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. The mere fact of its 
continuous existence since 1856 is conclusive 
proof of its worth. Throughout the 79 years 
that have elapsed since its organization, it 
has held to lofty ideals of professional service 
and has worked constantly for the advance- 
ment of the cause of popular education. It has 
stood for a high type of teaching, adequate 
salaries for teachers, good working conditions 
for teachers and pupils, and the best schools 
possible at all times. 


The $2.00 fee does not have to be paid at the 
time of enrollment. A time bank check is at- 
tached to each enrollment blank. The check 
may be dated to suit the convenience of the 
individual. The check may not be cashed for 
several months, but a membership receipt will 
be issued at once. Let us all pull together 
100% strong. 

MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 

TION. 

E. M. Carter, Secretary, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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IV. 
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We 


The members of every profession maintain 
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and for the advancement of the cause to which 
they have dedicated their lives. Lawyers, 
physicians, and journalists, respectively, main- 
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promote the cause for which they labor. Mem- 
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VI. 

What is true of the law, medicine, and 
journalism is true also of teaching. Teachers’ 
associations are the agencies through which 
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VII. 


It is not necessary to dwell at length on the 
work and achievements of the Missouri State 
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continuous existence since 1856 is conclusive 
proof of its worth. Throughout the 79 years 
that have elapsed since its organization, it 
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The $2.00 fee does not have to be paid at the 
time of enrollment. A time bank check is at- 
tached to each enrollment blank. The check 
may be dated to suit the convenience of the 
individual. The check may not be cashed for 
several months, but a membership receipt will 
be issued at once. Let us all pull together 
100% strong. 

MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 

TION. 

E. M. Carter, Secretary, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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A Missouri Argument for Federal Aid 


Walter Crosby Eells. 


Professor of Education, Stanford University. 


Arguments for Federal aid for education 
often stress the inequalities in educational 
opportunity and the varying ability to support 
local and state programs of education charac- 
teristic of the different states. Such arguments 
make a strong appeal particularly in states 
with less than the average wealth and ability 
to support adequate school programs. There 
is an entirely different aspect of the situa- 
tion, however, which has not received the con- 
sideration it merits in many states. 

An examination of the 1930 Federal census 
reports shows that Missouri, for example, may 
have a very vital interest in better educa- 
tional opportunities in the other states, inde- 
pendent of any possible aid she might receive 
from a Federal program of equalization. An 
analysis of these reports shows that Missouri 
should be more concerned than many other 
states in the development of superior schools 
in all of the other states as well-—else the 
highly educated citizenry which she desires 
may be impossible in spite of her extensive 
annnal expenditures to support her own public 
= system in the hope of securing this re- 
sult. 


hundred thousand was doubtless educated also, 
in whole or in part, outside the state, al- 
though exact data on this feature are not 
available. 


The contributions of the other 47 states to 
the 1930 population of Missouri are shown 
graphically on the map reproduced on this 
page, on which each solid circle represents 
5,000 people (or major fraction thereof), born 
in the state in which it is placed but now living 
in Missouri. Each outline circle, similarly, 
represents 1,000 people (to the nearest 
thousand) in those states in which less than 
5,000 Missouri residents were born. Every 
state in the Union has contributed quite gen- 
erously to the present cosmopolitanism of Mis- 
souri. Only New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Deleware, and Nevada have contributed less 
than 500 each, while Illinois has furnished 
190,000, Kansas 107,000, and Arkansas 70,000. 
Missouri undoubtedly has a vital interest in 
the development of good educational systems 
in every state—even those of the far south. 


In the country as a whole, every census since 
1850 has shown that more than one-fifth 





Birth States of Residents of Missouri. 
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Each solid circle represents 5,000 people born in the state in which it is placed but 


now living in Missouri. 


Each outline circle represents 1,000 people born in the state in which it is placed 


but now living in Missouri. 





This is because Missouri may fairly claim 
to be one of the more cosmopolitan of the 
forty-eight states judged in terms of the num- 
ber of its inhabitants born in other states. 
According to the last Federal census, almost 
nine hundred thousand of Missouri’s three and 
a half million native born population first saw 
the light of day in other states, but have 
yielded to the attractions of Missouri as a 
place to make their homes. 

In the 1930 census, Missouri is credited with 
a total population of 3,629,367 individuals. Of 
these 153,085 were vlassified as foreign-born, 
while 3,476,282 were born in the United States 
or its possessions. Of the three and a half 
million who are native born, however, 894,686, 
or 26 per cent, were born in other states. The 
greater part of this group of almost nine 





the native-born Americans have migrated from 
the states of their birth, and the census of- 
ficials comment that this shows “a rather 
high degree of mobility on the part of the 
population.” All states are concerned, there- 
fore, with the educational opportunities avail- 
able in all the others, although not all are so 
vitally affected as Missouri, almost nine hun- 
dred thousand of whose native population were 
born and largely educated outside the state. 

A constantly shifting population, increasing 
mobility with the development of good road: 
and economical transportation, and the de- 
velopment of the radio and the cinema, make 
education no longer, if it ever was, a state 
and local matter exclusively. The Federal 
government must assume some responsibility 
also. 
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The Richmond Plan of Financing School Activities 


W. Roy Groce. 


INANCING OUR school activities under a 

unified plan over a period of five years 

has convinced us that the plan is economi- 
cal and convenient for the students and par- 
ents, and very satisfactory from the ad- 
ministrative point of view. We were agreed 
in the beginning that any activity plan to be 
successful should include all activities in which 
the school engages. Quite naturally these 
activities must be worthy and of such charac- 
ter as to appeal to a large per cent of the 
students. We were also agreed that the plan 
must be as inexpensive as possible, for even 
at the time the plan was instituted (1930) 
there were many evidences that we were 
slipping from the era of prosperity which 
schools had enjoyed. Perhaps its greatest ad- 
vantage lay in its replacing the many sales 
campaigns of various kinds through the school 
year, such as collecting the library fees, sell- 
ing the season tickets for football and basket- 
ball, the campaign to sell school annuals, sell- 
ing tickets for school plays, and collecting 
dimes for a few professional entertainments 
of merit each year. All these campaigns were 
discontinued and now one thorough activity 
ticket campaign during the first week of the 
school year suffices for what had previously 
teken many days during the school year. 

We set out on the theory that the school’s 
activities should be cooperative in the sense 
that all deriving benefit from the activities 
should bear part of the expense. Hence un- 
der our plan all teachers and students carry 
tickets. Immediately the question arises, 
should the teacher coaching the play pay to 
see her own production, or the football star 
pay to play in the championship game, or the 
athletic coach pay to see his own team play? 
In reality students and teachers do not think 
of the unified activity plan from this point 
of view. Later in the year there are likely 
to be many programs which the football player 
will wish to attend. In short, making the 
ticket all inclusive has brought such a diversity 
of activities under the one ticket that many 
more students are interested in the activities. 
After all, the individuals who are most active 
in the school’s enterprises doubtless derive the 
greatest benefits from the school’s program. 
School executives will agree that it is hard 
to find a stopping place for granting passes, 
anyway. In addition to the squad members 
there are members of the school band, pep 
squad, the school news staff, and even mem- 
bers of the annual staff who are likely to think 
that they should be admitted to games because 
they have a part. We have answered the ques- 
tion by stating that all are expected to carry 
tickets. Here let me answer the question that 
I know has already arisen in the mind of the 
reader. Would you prevent a student from 
participating in a particular event because he 
does not carry a ticket? The answer is, cer- 


tainly not. But in the very near future there 
will be a program in which he has no part that 
he will wish to attend, and that is the occasion 
for restricting his attendance if he has no 
ticket. 

Our plan is set up the first week of school. 
It operates on the home room basis. Naturally 
as many home rooms as can do so are urged 
to enroll 100%. The progress made bv each 
home room on the two days set apart for the 
campaign is recorded on a large movable 
graph in the main corridor. Early in the 
campaign an announcement is made to the 
effect that all home rooms participating 100% 
will be guests of the school at a carefully 
selected matinee program at a local theatre 
at the close of the activity campaign. In the 
end we usuallv excuse all who have taken out 
an activity ticket irrespective of the standing 
of their home room. But this little detail 
has added considerable zest to the campaign, 
namely: it is announced that the home rooms 
will be dismissed for the matinee in the order 
in which thev are able to renort 100% par- 
ticipating. This has alwavs created much 
friendly rivalrv among the snonsors and stu- 
dents of the home rooms. But, you ask, do 
you mean to say that you excuse students 
during school hours to attend a matinee? The 
answer is brief, we do. And we defend it on 
the ground that we lose little time in organiza- 
tion at the beginning of school. Our classes 
meet in regular session on the first Tuesday 
in September after class registrations on Mon- 
day. And by the third day we strive to have 
classes operating in a normal manner. This, 
together with the fact that we are disposing 
of all future campaigns for the entire school 
vear, causes us to feel quite justified in tak- 
ing an hour and a half for the matinee. 

Our plan costs the Senior High student a 
down pavment of 75e and 10¢ ner week. For 
manv vears the student had paid a 5c librarv 
fee for which the school supplies all classics 
used in Enelish classes. Under the activitv 
nlan he only naid 25e in addition to the 50c 
library fee. Students not taking out activity 
tickets still pay the 50c¢ library fee. Junior 
High students carry the ticket with the 25c 
dewn payment and 10c per week. Upon in- 
stituting this plan five years ago we were able 
te do so only on the condition that at least 
225 students would participate. Our quota 
for that vear exceeded 325 and has almost 
equaled that every year since. Incidentally, 
80 or 85% of the Senior High students carrv 
tickets. Approximately 65% of Junior High 
students carry tickets. Indeed during an era 
of better times 95% of Senior High students 
carried tickets. 

Next you will ask, what does the school offer 
in return for this splendid resronse in its ac- 
tivity program? The librarv fee enables the 
school to supply students with all classics used 
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in the English classes. He attends four or five 
football games and eight or ten professional 
entertainments, including two good plays. 
Last year, for instance, the Mizner Players 
gave “The Merchant of Venice,” the Pollard 
Players have been with us the past two years, 
and the Petrie Quintet has appeared before 
our student body on three different years. 
We also offer lectures and demonstrations. 
His ticket provides for all the home basketball 
games, school operettas, class plays, school 
debates, and the final and clinching argument 
for his continuing to carry the ticket through 
the year is the school annual which is published 
and distributed during the last week of school. 
Thus, we estimate that the student gets ap- 
proximately $8 worth of entertainment and in- 
struction for $4.35. 

The money is allocated to the several chan- 
nels on the percentage basis as it is collected. 
Envelopes for the purpose are supplied home 
room teachers and the proceeds are sent to 
the treasurer at the office, who is the school 
secretary, as soon as collected. Teachers are 
urged not to store money in their rooms. At 
regular intervals the envelopes are checked, 
the money counted and each teacher is issued 
a receipt for the amount of her deposit. In- 
cidentally, this, as all other funds such as 
class dues and receipts on the school annual 
work, go into one controlling account. From 
this account it is distributed to the several 
different accounts. Before money is spent the 
sponsor of the group issues a voucher and the 
treasurer issues all checks from vouchers. For 
our own use, the activity money has been 
allocated as follows: assembly programs, 24%; 
library fees, 7%; dramatics, 9%; athletics, 
24%; the school annual, 36%. These per cents 
were derived by comparing what the student 
had previously paid into the respective funds 
to the amount derived under the activity plan. 
This arrangement has served the Richmond 
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system very satisfactorily but of course the 
distributions would need to be adjusted to suit 
the particular school. 


In the process of its operation the plan soon 
divides the student body into a large par- 
ticipating group and a small non-participating 
group. Realizing that in nearly every room 


there are students who should not carry tickets, 


we are careful not to embarrass individuals 
not carrying tickets. Before each game or 
program the names of _ students not carry- 
ing tickets are supplied by the home room 
teachers and all other students are ad- 
mitted without tickets. This avoids trans. 
ferring tickets from individuals who par- 
ticipate to those who do not participate. A 
new student entering during the first semester 
may take out a ticket by making the down pay- 
ment and beginning the weekly payments for 
the week he enters. One interesting phase 
that has developed with our program is that 
it is easier for us to do some things than not 
to do them. For instance, we find that a few 
professional programs distributed through the 
year not only add spice to our school assemblies 
but also encourages students to keep their 
tickets paid up to date. For the same reason it 
is really convenient for us to have a good school 
annual to distribute at the close of the school 
year, and what a scramble there is to get the 
tickets paid up for a copy of the annual! 


During the five years the plan has been in 
operation it has been a source of much satis- 
faction to faculty members, students and 
patrons. It has become established as a part 
of our school program to the extent that many 
students begin their payments during the first 
week without waiting for an announcement of 
the plan. In all probability 1935 will not be 
unlike other years, and the first week of school 
will find a large per cent participating in the 
activity program. 





A POOR PATRIOTISM 


“I can hate others thoroughly; I can despise others profoundly; 


And this capacity I love to exercise on nations rival to mine.” 


This kind of “patriotism” does not cost the patriot much. All he has to do is to be 


ignorant, profusely abusive, and full of hatred. 





—Lamartine. 
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Helping the Home Room Sponsor in the 


Guidance Program 
E. A. McKay, Vice-Principal, David H. Hickman High School. 


URING THE YEAR 1934-35 the David 
JH. Hickman High School of Columbia, 
Missouri has sponsored a guidance pro- 
gram with sufficient success in its initial year 
to merit both its continuance and an enlarge- 
ment. There has always been a sincere at- 
tempt to give personal direction to each stu- 
dent but the need has been so much greater 
than the facilities to meet it that the enlarged 
program was attempted. The focal center of 
the new scheme is the home room. For as Dr. 
Eikenberry has pointed out, “The Home Room 
is the most important unit in the organization 
of the school.”! Stuart and Morgan say that 
“The first agency and the basic one in the 
guidance of the Arsenal Technical Schools is 
the home room sponsor.’? This statement is 
also accepted by other authorities, such as 
Jones, McKown, Germane, Reavis, Koos and 
Kefauver. 

Since the Home Room is the key to the 
situation our first. problem is helping the 
Eome Room Sponsor—This help is necessary 
because there is a definite lack of specific 
training courses offered by teachers training 
institutions in this field. There is also a lack 
of specific material to aid in proper function- 


ing of a successful home room; a lack of faith 
on the part of the sponsors as to the merit of 
the home room; a lack of a progressive com- 
prehensive conception of the home room pro- 
gram in terms of the full period of matricula- 
tion of the students in High School. In order 
to meet this need the Guidance Director, Mr. 
Fred B. Dixon, and staff of the David H. Hick- 
man High School will place in the hands of 
each sponsor two manuals, one Curricularized, 
and the other Creative. 

In the time schedule of the High School 
there is an advisory period each Monday. The 
students study—the sponsor advises with them. 
On Wednesday there is a creative period al- 

1. Eikenberry, D. H., The Administration of Extra 
Curricular Activities. Mimeographed syllabus Depart- 
ment of School Administration, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1928. 

2. Stuart, Milo H. and Morgan, Dewitt S., Guidance 
at Work, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 1931, p. 7. 

3. Briggs, Eugene S., The Preparation of Secondary 
Teachers in Teachers Colleges for Guiding and Direct- 
ing Extra-Class Activities, Midland Printing Co., Jeffer- 
son City, 1935. Dr. Briggs concludes at the end of his 
thesis that eighty-five per cent of teachers are called 
upon for extra tasks for which inadequate training has 
been given. 
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in the English classes. He attends four or five 
football games and eight or ten professional 
entertainments, including two good plays. 
Last year, for instance, the Mizner Players 
gave “The Merchant of Venice,” the Pollard 
Players have been with us the past two years, 
and the Petrie Quintet has appeared before 
our student body on three different years. 
We also offer lectures and demonstrations. 
His ticket provides for all the home basketball 
games, school operettas, class plays, school 
debates, and the final and clinching argument 
for his continuing to carry the ticket through 
the year is the school annual which is published 
and distributed during the last week of school. 
Thus, we estimate that the student gets ap- 
proximately $8 worth of entertainment and in- 
struction for $4.35. 

The money is allocated to the several chan- 
nels on the percentage basis as it is collected. 
Envelopes for the purpose are supplied home 
room teachers and the proceeds are sent to 
the treasurer at the office, who is the school 
secretary, as soon as collected. Teachers are 
urged not to store money in their rooms. At 
regular intervals the envelopes are checked, 
the money counted and each teacher is issued 
a receipt for the amount of her deposit. In- 
cidentally, this, as all other funds such as 
class dues and receipts on the school annual 
work, go into one controlling account. From 
this account it is distributed to the several 
different accounts. Before money is spent the 
sponsor of the group issues a voucher and the 
treasurer issues all checks from vouchers. For 
our own use, the activity money has been 
allocated as follows: assembly programs, 24%; 
library fees, 7%; dramatics, 9%; athletics, 
24%; the school annual, 36%. These per cents 
were derived by comparing what the student 
had previously paid into the respective funds 
to the amount derived under the activity plan. 
This arrangement has served the Richmond 
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system very satisfactorily but of course the 
distributions would need to be adjusted to suit 
the particular school. 


In the process of its operation the plan soon 
divides the student body into a large par- 
ticipating group and a small non-participating 
group. Realizing that in nearly every room 


there are students who should not carry tickets, 


we are careful not to embarrass individuals 
not carrying tickets. Before each game or 
program the names of _ students not carry- 
ing tickets are supplied by the home room 
teachers and all other students are ad- 
mitted without tickets. This avoids trans. 
ferring tickets from individuals who par- 
ticipate to those who do not participate. A 
new student entering during the first semester 
may take out a ticket by making the down pay- 
ment and beginning the weekly payments for 
the week he enters. One interesting phase 
that has developed with our program is that 
it is easier for us to do some things than not 
to do them. For instance, we find that a few 
professional programs distributed through the 
year not only add spice to our school assemblies 
but also encourages students to keep their 
tickets paid up to date. For the same reason it 
is really convenient for us to have a good school 
annual to distribute at the close of the school 
year, and what a scramble there is to get the 
tickets paid up for a copy of the annual! 


During the five years the plan has been in 
operation it has been a source of much satis- 
faction to faculty members, students and 
patrons. It has become established as a part 
of our school program to the extent that many 
students begin their payments during the first 
week without waiting for an announcement of 
the plan. In all probability 1935 will not be 
unlike other years, and the first week of school 
will find a large per cent participating in the 
activity program. 





A POOR PATRIOTISM 


“I can hate others thoroughly; I can despise others profoundly; 


And this capacity I love to exercise on nations rival to mine.” 


This kind of “patriotism” does not cost the patriot much. All he has to do is to be 


ignorant, profusely abusive, and full of hatred. 





—Lamartine. 
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Helping the Home Room Sponsor in the 


Guidance Program 
E. A. McKay, Vice-Principal, David H. Hickman High School. 


URING THE YEAR 1934-35 the David 
JH. Hickman High School of Columbia, 
Missouri has sponsored a guidance pro- 
gram with sufficient success in its initial year 
to merit both its continuance and an enlarge- 
ment. There has always been a sincere at- 
tempt to give personal direction to each stu- 
dent but the need has been so much greater 
than the facilities to meet it that the enlarged 
program was attempted. The focal center of 
the new scheme is the home room. For as Dr. 
Eikenberry has pointed out, “The Home Room 
is the most important unit in the organization 
of the school.”! Stuart and Morgan say that 
“The first agency and the basic one in the 
guidance of the Arsenal Technical Schools is 
the home room sponsor.’? This statement is 
also accepted by other authorities, such as 
Jones, McKown, Germane, Reavis, Koos and 
Kefauver. 

Since the Home Room is the key to the 
situation our first. problem is helping the 
Eome Room Sponsor—This help is necessary 
because there is a definite lack of specific 
training courses offered by teachers training 
institutions in this field. There is also a lack 
of specific material to aid in proper function- 


ing of a successful home room; a lack of faith 
on the part of the sponsors as to the merit of 
the home room; a lack of a progressive com- 
prehensive conception of the home room pro- 
gram in terms of the full period of matricula- 
tion of the students in High School. In order 
to meet this need the Guidance Director, Mr. 
Fred B. Dixon, and staff of the David H. Hick- 
man High School will place in the hands of 
each sponsor two manuals, one Curricularized, 
and the other Creative. 

In the time schedule of the High School 
there is an advisory period each Monday. The 
students study—the sponsor advises with them. 
On Wednesday there is a creative period al- 

1. Eikenberry, D. H., The Administration of Extra 
Curricular Activities. Mimeographed syllabus Depart- 
ment of School Administration, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1928. 

2. Stuart, Milo H. and Morgan, Dewitt S., Guidance 
at Work, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 1931, p. 7. 

3. Briggs, Eugene S., The Preparation of Secondary 
Teachers in Teachers Colleges for Guiding and Direct- 
ing Extra-Class Activities, Midland Printing Co., Jeffer- 
son City, 1935. Dr. Briggs concludes at the end of his 
thesis that eighty-five per cent of teachers are called 
upon for extra tasks for which inadequate training has 
been given. 
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ternating the next Wednesday is a curricu- 
larized period. 

A brief outline of the contents of these 
manuals will indicate their nature and scope. 

Manual No. 1 for the use during the cur- 
ricularized period will be mimeographed and 
bound and will contain about one hundred 
fifty pages covering the following units. 


Sophomore Year General Topic 
SCHOOL ADJUSTMENTS 


(These units were tried out last year) 
Unit I—The Development of School Loyalty. 
Unit II—Developing the Ability to manage 

groups. (Leadership.) 
Unit III—How to Practice Proper Parliamen- 
tary Procedure. 
Unit IV—How to Practice Flag 
Etiquette. 
Unit V—Having a Wholesome Attitude to- 
wards Others and Self. 
Unit VI—Some DoS and DontS in Regard to 
Friendships. 
Four additional units will be worked out dur- 
ing 1936. 
Junior Year General Topic 
MENTAL ADJUSTMENTS 


Unit I—An Introduction to Mental Hygiene. 

Unit II—The Effect of Fear Upon One’s Life. 

Unit II1I—The Development of Courage. 

Unit IV—What Psychology Teaches Us About 
Habits. 

Unit V—Honesty In School Life. 

Unit VI—The Development of Personality. 

Unit VII—The Development of an Apprecia- 
tion of Music. 

Four additional units will be worked out in 
1936. 


Proper 


Senior Year General Topics 
PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS 


Unit I—How to Buy Economically. 

Unit II—Insurance and its Value. 

Unit I1IJ—Humor as a Factor of Life. 

Unit IV—Informal and Formal Social Eti- 
quette. 

Unit V—Choosing an Occupation. 
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Unit VI—Your Avocational Interests and Your 
Life Work. 

Unit VII—The Problem of Leisure. 

Unit VIII—What One Should Know About 
Contagious Diseases. 

Unit IX—Our Debt to the Nation’s Schools. 

Two additional units are to be worked out 
in 1936. 

In order that the grade placement scheme 
may be followed and that there be no over- 
lapping or duplication a grade cannot use 
the material for a higher grade. A higher 
grade may, however, drop back and use ma- 
terial designed for a lower grade provided 
they have not already had the opportunity to 
study it. There may be a review of the unit 
given. At the beginning of most units a pre- 
test is provided. Each unit is also prefaced 
by definite objectives. The material covered 
in the units is so arranged that these objec- 
tives should be attained. All the material in 
the curricularized manual is to be taught. 

The Columbia, Missouri Guidance Manual 
No. 2, for use during the creative home room 
period, is not only a manual in which actual 
problems are solved and projects presented, 
but also is freighted with a wealth of sug- 
gestive type material designed to serve as a 
valuable hand book in the hands of the sponsor, 
Chapter Headings of This Manual Follows. 
Chapter I—The Home Room and the Guidance 

Program (Gives the Basic Principles 
upon which our program is organized). 

Chapter II—What the Home Room Advisor 
Does. (There is one technique for teach- 
ing, another for sponsoring a home 
room.) 

Chapter III—Getting Underway. 

Chapter IV—Home Room and School Morale. 

Chapter V—Home Room Projects. 

Chapter VI—Program Suggestions (There are 
approximately 35 pages in each of the 
chapters V and VI). 

It is hoped that with the aid of these two 
manuals the sponsors can render a more unified 
service in our Guidance Program for the com- 
ing year. 





You may from the following table ascertain 
the increase of financial support given to the 
schools of any county in Missouri since the 
school year of 1933-34. The total amount ex- 
clusive of vocational moneys has grown from 
$3,457,069 to $6,838,311. The latter figure for 
the present school year is of course an esti- 
mate but the figures are conservative and are 
believed by many to be considerably less than 
what will actually be available. The total 
amount has approximately doubled and in gen- 
eral the amounts in each county have expe- 
rienced a similar proportionate increase. 

The average increase per teacher approxi- 
mates $140.00 a year. The work done by the 
Missouri State Teachers Association in bring- 
ing this improvement to pass, in itself, is suf- 
ficient evidence of the value of the organiza- 
tion and justifies amply the support given and 


‘Increases in State Support by Counties 


being given by the teachers to their organiza- 

tion. 

STATE AID FOR SCHOOLS IN MISSOURI, 
EXCLUSIVE OF VOCATIONAL AID 


Estimated 

State Aid State Aid 

Counties 1933-34 1935-36 
Adair $22,747 $46,838 
Andrew 16,067 31,778 
Atchison 16,054 28,381 
Audrain 18,316 40,061 
Barry 46,942 87,936 
Barton 25,273 50,861 
Bates 32,034 65,794 
Benton 15,771 $2,752 
Bollinger 24,347 44,738 
Boone 36,931 79,517 
Buchanan 47,377 89,511 
Butler 40,709 77,248 
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Caldwell 
Callaway 
Camden 
Cape Girardeau 
Carroll 
Carter 
Cass 
Cedar 
Chariton 
Christian 
Clark 
Clay 
Clinton 
Cole 
Cooper 
Crawford 
Dade 
Dallas 
Daviess 
DeKalb 
Dent 
Douglass 
Dunklin 
Franklin 
Gasconade 
Gentry 
Greene 
Grundy 
Harrison 
Henry 
Hickory 
Holt 
Howard 
Howell 
Iron 
Jackson 
Jasper 
Jefferson 
Johnson 
Knox 
Laclede 
Lafayette 
Lawrence 
Lewis 
Lineoln 
Linn 
Livingston 
McDonald 
Macon 
Madison 
Maries 
Marion 
Mercer 
Miller 
Mississippi 
Moniteau 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
New Madrid 
Newton 
Nodaway 
Oregon 
Osage 
Ozark 
Pemiscot 
Perry 
Pettis 
Phelps 
Pike 
Platte 


18,737 
24,938 
19,944 
36,462 
20,619 
11,773 
25,684 
23,298 
26,607 
30,150 
15,309 
27,285 
14,976 
21,818 
20,391 
23,137 
21,732 
25,319 
21,676 
17,475 
19,201 
30,540 
68,497 
31,941 
18,234 
20,066 
83,374 
19,237 
28,683 
28,973 
16,459 
18,260 
12,793 
38,272 
14,787 
182,752 
94,125 
25,354 
21,249 
13,424 
28,924 
27,631 
35,784 
18,396 
18,470 
33,611 
20,815 
29,366 
31,397 
18,447 
12,956 
30,866 
15,317 
20,313 
29,026 
18,897 
18,152 
20,918 
16,333 
57,687 
41,995 
29,320 
552 
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38,691 
52,616 
39,359 
65,214 
39,159 
19,938 
53,548 
44,110 
59,973 
58,545 
28,767 
56,289 
32,739 
44,187 
42,087 
44,068 
41,624 
43,219 
52,109 
32,138 
38,442 
58,785 
134,679 
62,551 
35,586 
39,178 
167,309 
51,538 
56,469 
56,887 
30,624 
36,238 
31,232 
69,094 
28,703 
347,576 
190,097 
51,000 
40,957 
28,291 
52,448 
51,563 
69,071 
38,862 
37,603 
63,270 
44,400 
60,268 
65,187 
35,713 
27,959 
61,867 
33,154 
41,232 
56,406 
37,650 
37,122 


41,37 
32,632 
117,357 
76,860 
59,637 


nQa re 


DO.10 

36,414 
47,487 
34,617 
26,517 
66,542 
51,095 
46,127 


27,142 


— 





Polk 40,297 76,011 
Pulaski 25,350 49,368 
Putnam 19,948 42,596 
Ralls 11,943 29,065 
Randolph 28,772 62,420 
Ray 24,166 48,944 
Reynolds 21,834 40,483 
Ripley 21,499 44,052 
St. Charles 7,821 15,919 
St. Clair 24,935 50,307 
St. Francois 44,637 83,838 
Ste. Genevieve 7,282 17,088 
St. Louis 116,604 232,040 
Saline 25,873 57,975 
Schuyler 12,240 26,176 
Scotland 12,373 27,357 
Scott 46,471 87,852 
Shannon 24,097 47,372 
Shelby 18,714 39,259 
Stoddard 51,607 98,108 
Stone 25,559 47,405 
Sullivan 29,068 56,257 
Taney 21,367 42,722 
Texas 45,439 89,246 
Vernon 33,801 66,404 
Warren 9,184 21,995 
Washington 21,568 43,504 
Wayne 23,166 46,526 
Webster 28,503 56,808 
Worth 10,902 22,656 
Wright 33,823 63,195 
St. Louis City 188,858 354,819 

$3,457,069 $6,838,311 
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The latest and greatest of 
the famous Merriam-Websters, 
backed by a century of leader- 
ship and representing the high- 
est modern scholarship. Just 
completed at a cost of $1,300,000. 





WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


William Allan Neilson, President of Smith College, 
Editor in Chief, heads the most authoritative staff of 
editors ever organized. 


Contains 600,000 Entries 
The greatest amount of information ever put into one 
volume. 122,000 Entries not found in any other dic- 
tionary. 
12,000 ‘Terms Illustrated. 
Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone. 


Thousands of encyclopedic articles wonderfully rich 
in information. 


35,000 Geographical Entries. 

13,000 Biographical Entries. 
Exhaustive treatment of synonyms and antonyms. 
Definitions absolutely accurate yet easy to understand. 
Thousands of Etymologies never before published. 
Pronunciation fully and exactly recorded. 
3350 Pages. New from Cover to Cover. 


Write for free illustrated pamphlet containing 
specimen pages, color plates, and fullinformation. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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ternating the next Wednesday is a curricu- 
larized period. 

A brief outline of the contents of these 
manuals will indicate their nature and scope. 

Manual No. 1 for the use during the cur- 
ricularized period will be mimeographed and 
bound and will contain about one hundred 
fifty pages covering the following units. 


Sophomore Year General Topic 
SCHOOL ADJUSTMENTS 


(These units were tried out last year) 
Unit I—The Development of School Loyalty. 
Unit II—Developing the Ability to manage 

groups. (Leadership.) 
Unit III—How to Practice Proper Parliamen- 
tary Procedure. 
Unit IV—How to Practice Flag 
Etiquette. 
Unit V—Having a Wholesome Attitude to- 
wards Others and Self. 
Unit VI—Some DoS and DontS in Regard to 
Friendships. 
Four additional units will be worked out dur- 
ing 1936. 
Junior Year General Topic 
MENTAL ADJUSTMENTS 


Unit I—An Introduction to Mental Hygiene. 

Unit II—The Effect of Fear Upon One’s Life. 

Unit II1I—The Development of Courage. 

Unit IV—What Psychology Teaches Us About 
Habits. 

Unit V—Honesty In School Life. 

Unit VI—The Development of Personality. 

Unit VII—The Development of an Apprecia- 
tion of Music. 

Four additional units will be worked out in 
1936. 


Proper 


Senior Year General Topics 
PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS 


Unit I—How to Buy Economically. 

Unit II—Insurance and its Value. 

Unit I1IJ—Humor as a Factor of Life. 

Unit IV—Informal and Formal Social Eti- 
quette. 

Unit V—Choosing an Occupation. 
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Unit VI—Your Avocational Interests and Your 
Life Work. 

Unit VII—The Problem of Leisure. 

Unit VIII—What One Should Know About 
Contagious Diseases. 

Unit IX—Our Debt to the Nation’s Schools. 

Two additional units are to be worked out 
in 1936. 

In order that the grade placement scheme 
may be followed and that there be no over- 
lapping or duplication a grade cannot use 
the material for a higher grade. A higher 
grade may, however, drop back and use ma- 
terial designed for a lower grade provided 
they have not already had the opportunity to 
study it. There may be a review of the unit 
given. At the beginning of most units a pre- 
test is provided. Each unit is also prefaced 
by definite objectives. The material covered 
in the units is so arranged that these objec- 
tives should be attained. All the material in 
the curricularized manual is to be taught. 

The Columbia, Missouri Guidance Manual 
No. 2, for use during the creative home room 
period, is not only a manual in which actual 
problems are solved and projects presented, 
but also is freighted with a wealth of sug- 
gestive type material designed to serve as a 
valuable hand book in the hands of the sponsor, 
Chapter Headings of This Manual Follows. 
Chapter I—The Home Room and the Guidance 

Program (Gives the Basic Principles 
upon which our program is organized). 

Chapter II—What the Home Room Advisor 
Does. (There is one technique for teach- 
ing, another for sponsoring a home 
room.) 

Chapter III—Getting Underway. 

Chapter IV—Home Room and School Morale. 

Chapter V—Home Room Projects. 

Chapter VI—Program Suggestions (There are 
approximately 35 pages in each of the 
chapters V and VI). 

It is hoped that with the aid of these two 
manuals the sponsors can render a more unified 
service in our Guidance Program for the com- 
ing year. 





You may from the following table ascertain 
the increase of financial support given to the 
schools of any county in Missouri since the 
school year of 1933-34. The total amount ex- 
clusive of vocational moneys has grown from 
$3,457,069 to $6,838,311. The latter figure for 
the present school year is of course an esti- 
mate but the figures are conservative and are 
believed by many to be considerably less than 
what will actually be available. The total 
amount has approximately doubled and in gen- 
eral the amounts in each county have expe- 
rienced a similar proportionate increase. 

The average increase per teacher approxi- 
mates $140.00 a year. The work done by the 
Missouri State Teachers Association in bring- 
ing this improvement to pass, in itself, is suf- 
ficient evidence of the value of the organiza- 
tion and justifies amply the support given and 


‘Increases in State Support by Counties 


being given by the teachers to their organiza- 

tion. 

STATE AID FOR SCHOOLS IN MISSOURI, 
EXCLUSIVE OF VOCATIONAL AID 


Estimated 

State Aid State Aid 

Counties 1933-34 1935-36 
Adair $22,747 $46,838 
Andrew 16,067 31,778 
Atchison 16,054 28,381 
Audrain 18,316 40,061 
Barry 46,942 87,936 
Barton 25,273 50,861 
Bates 32,034 65,794 
Benton 15,771 $2,752 
Bollinger 24,347 44,738 
Boone 36,931 79,517 
Buchanan 47,377 89,511 
Butler 40,709 77,248 
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Caldwell 
Callaway 
Camden 
Cape Girardeau 
Carroll 
Carter 
Cass 
Cedar 
Chariton 
Christian 
Clark 
Clay 
Clinton 
Cole 
Cooper 
Crawford 
Dade 
Dallas 
Daviess 
DeKalb 
Dent 
Douglass 
Dunklin 
Franklin 
Gasconade 
Gentry 
Greene 
Grundy 
Harrison 
Henry 
Hickory 
Holt 
Howard 
Howell 
Iron 
Jackson 
Jasper 
Jefferson 
Johnson 
Knox 
Laclede 
Lafayette 
Lawrence 
Lewis 
Lineoln 
Linn 
Livingston 
McDonald 
Macon 
Madison 
Maries 
Marion 
Mercer 
Miller 
Mississippi 
Moniteau 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
New Madrid 
Newton 
Nodaway 
Oregon 
Osage 
Ozark 
Pemiscot 
Perry 
Pettis 
Phelps 
Pike 
Platte 


18,737 
24,938 
19,944 
36,462 
20,619 
11,773 
25,684 
23,298 
26,607 
30,150 
15,309 
27,285 
14,976 
21,818 
20,391 
23,137 
21,732 
25,319 
21,676 
17,475 
19,201 
30,540 
68,497 
31,941 
18,234 
20,066 
83,374 
19,237 
28,683 
28,973 
16,459 
18,260 
12,793 
38,272 
14,787 
182,752 
94,125 
25,354 
21,249 
13,424 
28,924 
27,631 
35,784 
18,396 
18,470 
33,611 
20,815 
29,366 
31,397 
18,447 
12,956 
30,866 
15,317 
20,313 
29,026 
18,897 
18,152 
20,918 
16,333 
57,687 
41,995 
29,320 
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38,691 
52,616 
39,359 
65,214 
39,159 
19,938 
53,548 
44,110 
59,973 
58,545 
28,767 
56,289 
32,739 
44,187 
42,087 
44,068 
41,624 
43,219 
52,109 
32,138 
38,442 
58,785 
134,679 
62,551 
35,586 
39,178 
167,309 
51,538 
56,469 
56,887 
30,624 
36,238 
31,232 
69,094 
28,703 
347,576 
190,097 
51,000 
40,957 
28,291 
52,448 
51,563 
69,071 
38,862 
37,603 
63,270 
44,400 
60,268 
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35,713 
27,959 
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33,154 
41,232 
56,406 
37,650 
37,122 
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Polk 40,297 76,011 
Pulaski 25,350 49,368 
Putnam 19,948 42,596 
Ralls 11,943 29,065 
Randolph 28,772 62,420 
Ray 24,166 48,944 
Reynolds 21,834 40,483 
Ripley 21,499 44,052 
St. Charles 7,821 15,919 
St. Clair 24,935 50,307 
St. Francois 44,637 83,838 
Ste. Genevieve 7,282 17,088 
St. Louis 116,604 232,040 
Saline 25,873 57,975 
Schuyler 12,240 26,176 
Scotland 12,373 27,357 
Scott 46,471 87,852 
Shannon 24,097 47,372 
Shelby 18,714 39,259 
Stoddard 51,607 98,108 
Stone 25,559 47,405 
Sullivan 29,068 56,257 
Taney 21,367 42,722 
Texas 45,439 89,246 
Vernon 33,801 66,404 
Warren 9,184 21,995 
Washington 21,568 43,504 
Wayne 23,166 46,526 
Webster 28,503 56,808 
Worth 10,902 22,656 
Wright 33,823 63,195 
St. Louis City 188,858 354,819 

$3,457,069 $6,838,311 
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The latest and greatest of 
the famous Merriam-Websters, 
backed by a century of leader- 
ship and representing the high- 
est modern scholarship. Just 
completed at a cost of $1,300,000. 





WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


William Allan Neilson, President of Smith College, 
Editor in Chief, heads the most authoritative staff of 
editors ever organized. 


Contains 600,000 Entries 
The greatest amount of information ever put into one 
volume. 122,000 Entries not found in any other dic- 
tionary. 
12,000 ‘Terms Illustrated. 
Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone. 


Thousands of encyclopedic articles wonderfully rich 
in information. 


35,000 Geographical Entries. 

13,000 Biographical Entries. 
Exhaustive treatment of synonyms and antonyms. 
Definitions absolutely accurate yet easy to understand. 
Thousands of Etymologies never before published. 
Pronunciation fully and exactly recorded. 
3350 Pages. New from Cover to Cover. 


Write for free illustrated pamphlet containing 
specimen pages, color plates, and fullinformation. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Executive Committee: 
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C. E. Burton, Piedmont 

Geo. D. Englehart, Matthews 
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President, John W. Gilliland, Aurora 
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Secretary-Treasurer, C. W. Parker, Ozark 
Executive Committee: 
John W. Gilliland, Aurora 
Howard Butcher, Pierce City 
Ray Hailey, Ava 
J. B. Remington, Golden City 
Walter L. Bass, Pleasant Hope 


Northwest Missouri Teachers Association 
Maryville 


President, Alva Alten, Chillicothe 

First Vice-President, Louis Wickens, Osborn 

Third Vice-President, Miss Florence Seat, 
Hopkins 

Secretary, Bert Cooper, Maryville 

Treasurer, Hubert Garrett, Maryville 
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District Officers 1934-35 


South-Central Missouri Teachers Association 
Rolla 
President, C. E. Vaughan, Owensville 
First Vice-President, Glenn C. Smith, Salem 
Second Vice-President, Charles Martin, Pulas- 
ki County 

Third Vice-President, George Welch, Safe 
Secretary-Treasurer, B. P. Lewis, Rolla 
Executive Committee— 

Helen Bircher, Salem 

Jessie McCully, Dixon 

J. H. Trippe, Richland 

Ralph Marcellus, Rolla 


St. Louis District Teachers Association 


President, Philipine Crecelius, 6648 Oakland 
Ave., St. Louis 
First Vice-President, Albert H. Huntington, 
736 Fairview, Webster Groves 
Second Vice-President, Marie Bruckner, 5606 
Vernon Ave., St. Louis 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mathilda 
3912 Russell Blvd., St. Louis 
Executive Committee: 
Walter A. Godbey, 
School 
T. J. Rucker, Central High School 
Marshall C. Crouch, Harris Teachers 
College 
C. E. Stephens, Michael School 
Matt J. Scherer, St. Louis 
Lewis M. Dougan, Field School 
Bernard W. Noel, Hadley Vocational 
School 
Mary Mockler, Arlington School 


Winkelman, 


Prin. Shepard 


Kansas City District Teachers Association 


President, Roscoe V. Cramer, 3819 East 62nd 
St., Kansas City 
First Vice-President, Helen Keohane, Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Kansas City 
Secretary, Hollis W. Lancaster, 3933 College, 
Kansas City 
Treasurer, J. E. Guisinger, 4726 Euclid Ave., 
Kansas City 
Executive Committee: 
Hattie Gordon, 5616 Wyandotte 
Rose Wickey, 3560 Broadway 
W. W. Clement, 321 Ward Parkwa 
Troy M. Smith, 7208 Jefferson 
Maud Mueller, 801 E. Armour 
Thos. W. Doutt, 1807 Ash, Independ- 
ence 
Bryce B. Poe, 105 E. 70th Terrace 
Anna E. Hughes, 3015 Walround Ave. 
F. J. Baldus, 928 N. Main, Independ- 
ence 


St. Joseph District Teachers Association 


President, Anna E. Riddle, Sherwood School, 
St. Joseph 

Secretary, B. O. Corbin, Lafayette School, St. 
Joseph 
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no preachment. 
at his own conclusions. 


“You Be the Judge,” 
book. 


to form his own conclusions. 


LINCOLN 


CHICAGO 


“Character Building | 
Should Head the Curriculum” 


Roger Babson, a great business leader, said recently, “‘In the schools of America 
today, character building should head the curriculum.” 


CHARACTER STORY READERS 


The Character Story Readers are designed to offer the school a definite and 
effective program of character training. 


are employed to exemplify desirable character traits. 
The child is encouraged to do his own thinking and to arrive 


a distinctive feature of the Character Story Readers, 
consists of life situations or character cases accompanying each section in each 
These are actual cases taken from the lives of children. 
teacher’s guidance, the pupils discuss these cases, each child being encouraged 


Write for complete information about the Readers! 


“Che CihiversityOublighingQa.. 


Story, drama, biography, and history 
There is no moralizing, 


Under the 














The Sealed Lip Society 


in Brentwood Schools J. E. Holman. 


N OUR WORK in Character Training 
es felt the need of some kind of project 

that would help our students to realize the 
evils of idle gossip and thoughtless talk. This 
type of behavior is common to all schools and 
communities because people in general do not 
realize that it is a harmful indulgence. We 
hope that after our program is completed that 
our students will refrain from this  un- 
charitable conduct toward their neighbor. 

In all schools a society was formed which 
was called the Sealed Lip Society. One class 
from each school sponsored the movement. 
An assembly program was given before the 
entire student body in which a talk on true 
charity was given by-one of the students. The 
emblem of the society—a large wooden lock 
and key was presented. The pledge—“I promise 
to do my utmost never to say an unkind word 
about anyone whether true or untrue” was 
read. Two members of the class sponsoring 
the program demonstrated the manner in which 
a student might become a member. After the 
purpose of the society had been explained to 
the student body, those who wished to join 
were invited to come to the front and take 
the pledge before two sponsors. Then the in- 
dividual wrote his name on the lock. This 





simple ceremony made him a member of the 
Sealed Lip Society. Mimeographed papers 
were given to each student. These papers had 
the caption “You Cannot Do Evil To Others 
Without Harming Yourself.” On them were 
pictured the three monkeys who say, “Hear 
no evil,” “See no evil,” “Speak no evil.” We 
added a fourth monkey who says, “Think Ne 
Evil.” Below the picture were a number of 
slogans such as “He who tells you the faults 
of others intends to tell others your faults.” 
At the close of the initial program a large 
percent of the students from all the schools 
had become members of the society. 

Following this lead each class room or home 
room teacher, together with the students, 
planned activities of various kinds for this 
campaign. In one class in the intermediate 
grades a club was organized called ‘“Four- 
Square Crusaders.” They chose this title be- 
cause they had just studied about the crusaders 
in history. An emblem was chosen and a large 
poster was made and decorated, upon which 
were written the names of the members. A 
suitable motto was chosen and used on a poster. 
From the list of slogans previously received, 
each child selected a slogan which appealed 
to him for a subject for a composition. Once 


. 
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a week a period is set aside for discussions. 
If carefully planned and directed, these discus- 
sicns have great value. Poems and stories 
directly connected with the projects are studied, 
and the students brought others from home. 
Some one suggested that a great help in keep- 
ing students from gossiping would be to try 
to say something good about some one each 
day. These saying were put into a Good Deeds 
Box which is opened each Friday afternoon. 

In another building a class presented an 
original play in an assembly period. They 
showed a real life situation—one in which 
a classmate, the victim of idle gossip, was 
falsely accused of taking money that had been 
misplaced by the owner. This was a clever 
little play and entirely a pupil activity. 

It especially appealed to children of the 
lower grades who seemed to have a clearer idea 
of the purpose of the Sealed Lip Society. 
They formed a little club which they named 
“The Golden Rule Club.” They made a large 
book decorating the cover with a golden rule 
and the younger members of the Sealed Lip 
Society entered their names in the book. Later 
it was placed in the hall for parents who ex- 
pressed a desire to join the Sealed Lip Society. 

Similar projects and programs were worked 
out in all schools of the district. The results 
of this program in Character Training are 
very gratifying. 

To get the parents of the students interested 
in this Character Building program we pre- 
pared the following evening program to which 
everyone in the community was invited. 

Winter Wonderland .... H. S. Orchestra 

Many Moons Ago 

Standard Favorites 

Chloe 
2. Character Education. .Dan Finney, 6th Gr. 
8. Display of Character Education Projects 
Elementary Schools 


eet eee eee eee ee eeeeee 


oo. coves uuea sen Girls Glee Club 
5. Sealed Lip Society in the Brentwood 

RCT Peer Glenn Westover 
6. Conduct Traits ........ Leona Anderson 
7. Guidance Program ..... Mirrel Kephart 
8. How the Guidance and Character Educa- 


tion Programs Effect Our Lives ........ 
....-Dr. Charles E. Germane, Professor of 
Education, University of Mo. 





REMEDIAL WORK 


(Continued from page 254) 


As a class project the Elvins Handwriting 
Scale was made. This scale consists of twelve 
specimens of handwriting, six from the seventh 
grade and six from the eighth grade. These 
samples were arranged and rated as excellent, 
very good, good, fair, below fair, and poor. 
While the quality rated excellent should be the 
desired goal and is- within the reach of most 
of the pupils, the quality rated fair is con- 
sidered satisfactory. This quality corresponds 
to quality 50 in the Ayres Scale. 

A study of the charted record shows the re- 
sult of a test given at the end of four weeks 
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work. Seven pupils showed improvement in 
speed only, one in quality only, twenty-two in 
both quality and speed, and eight had improved 
in speed, but had lost in quality. Eighteen 
were excused from regular practice. 

At intervals of four weeks, tests were given 
and papers carefully scored and those reach- 
ing the standard were excused from class, 
When the last test was given, two weeks be- 
fore the close of school, all but 16 of the class 
were eliminated. While these pupils have not 
reached the required standard they have im- 
proved their penmanship. We feel that each 
individual has profited by the hospitalization 
plan of remedial writing instruction and plan 
to extend this plan to include the ninth grade 
during the present school year. 


“100% Everywhere” 


EPORTS from counties in all parts of the 
State coming to the office of the Missouri 
State Teachers Assvciation indicate a 
higher percentage of enrollment this year 
than for some years past and show that the 
teachers are strongly supporting their State 
Organization. The following statements from 
a list of representative counties indicate a 
strong trend to the “100% everywhere” goal: 

“Everything points toward 100% enroll- 
ment.” 

“Will be 100%.” 

“Counting on 100%. 

“Most of our teachers will enroll by Sep- 
tember 5.” 

“I will have my county 100% this year. 
Want to keep splendid record my predecessor 
set for county.” 

“Want to make it 100%.” 

“Our enrollment will be all right again this 
year.” 

“100% again.” 

“Plan to reach 100% enrollment by Octo- 
ber 1.” 

“Expect 100% this time.” 

“Always 100%.” 

“Aim at 100% this time.” 

“We hope to have 100% enrollment soon.” 

“100% every time.” 

“This county has never been 100% but I am 
going to put forth every effort to bring it up 
to par.” 

“Will do everything in our power to get 
100% enrollment in our county.” 

“Lack only two of 100% now.” 

“Aim 100%.” 

“We will get 100% enrollment.” 

“Expect to have an erollment of 100% in 
M. S. T. A. this year.” 

“Will be 100%.” 

“Want 100%.” 

“Want 100% this time.” 

“Hope to be 100% enrolled soon.” 

“We will do our best to have 100% 
year.” 

“Will be 100% as usual.” And so far into 
the night, and out beyond the limits of (our) 
space. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST | 


WINSTON FLASHES 


Beginning next month the column “Winston 
Flashes” will appear regularly in this publica- 
tion. Many of the facts are startling; all are 
new, and each has been carefully verified. If 
at any time you wish to know the source of 
an unusual fact, drop a line to The John C. 
Winston Company, Winston Building, Phila- 
delphia, or any one of its offices. The au- 
thority for the statement will be sent to you 
immediately. 





PARENT-TEACHER WEEK SEPT. 23-30 


T ITS MARCH meeting the board of 
managers of the Missouri Congress of 








Parents and Teachers voted to sponsor 
a Parent-Teacher Week. The date set is, 
September 23-30. 


The purpose of such a week is to bring about 
a more definite understanding of the objects 
of the parent-teacher movement and to enlist 
the services of interested citizens in its pro- 
gram and activities. Coming at the beginning 
of the school year and just before the state 
convention a great deal of interest and en- 
thusiasm may be aroused. It is not to be, in 
any sense of the word, a membership drive nor 
need there be special meetings, since that 
would interfere with the schools program. It 
is hoped that the endorsement of individuals 
and all the available publicity channels may 
be used to pour out information concerning 
the parent-teacher movement. 


There are still individuals and communities 
as a whole who feel that parent-teacher work 
is not essential to the well being of the school 
and the community. If proper information is 
disseminated regarding the work and its mean- 
ing, its influence on the school and com- 
munity life of the child, a clearer understand- 
ing and a changed public opinion might re- 
sult. 


There are some individuals and communi- 
ties who feel that the parent-teacher associa- 
tion is merely established to furnish all the 
needed equipment that cannot be obtained 
otherwise. But our schools are still public 
schools and they are still a public responsi- 
bility. A superintendent of schools recently 
said, “I believe the P. T. A. is here to produce 
money rather than to make money.” 


The largest responsibility that the parent- 
teacher association has today is to arouse 
public opinion toward bettering conditions for 
our schools, our children and their teachers. 


CHILD-LIFE TRAVEL BOOKS 


MITZ AND FRITZ OF GERMANY 
By Madeline Brandeis 
Grades 3-5 
Young readers will hugely enjoy this rollicking 
tale of two children of a wandering German Toy- 
maker, Their antics as they travel through the 
historical spots of Germany, make a delightful 












story for young readers. 160 pages. Photographic 
illustrations. 68 cents, postpaid. 
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LITTLE TONY OF ITALY 
By Madeline Brandeis 
Grades 3-5 

The story of Tony, a wayward Italian waif, 
whose fondness for a dog was the means of his 
reformation, will arouse the child’s sympathy for 
this homeless boy. The geographical description 
of modern Italy is vividly portrayed. 160 pages. 
Photographic illustrations. 68 cents, postpaid. 
Published by 


QRGER a. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
FROM 920 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 
Write for our catalog describing many 
y other splendid supplementary readers. 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary. Cotumsia, Mo. 




















American Book Company 


SERVICE 


and 


QUALITY 


are offered to you to simplify your 
textbook problems at this busy 
season. 


We offer schools a complete list of 
modern and effective texts and work- 
books at low prices for ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL......HIGH SCHOOL......COLLEGE. 


AMONG THE NEW ARE 
Strayer Upton Practical Arithmetics 
Our World and Ourselves—Geography 
The March of Science 
Webster’s Elementary Dictionary (1935) 


Let Us Know Your Needs 


American Book Company’ Chicago, III. 
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of this program in Character Training are 
very gratifying. 

To get the parents of the students interested 
in this Character Building program we pre- 
pared the following evening program to which 
everyone in the community was invited. 

Winter Wonderland .... H. S. Orchestra 

Many Moons Ago 

Standard Favorites 

Chloe 
2. Character Education. .Dan Finney, 6th Gr. 
8. Display of Character Education Projects 
Elementary Schools 


eet eee eee eee ee eeeeee 


oo. coves uuea sen Girls Glee Club 
5. Sealed Lip Society in the Brentwood 

RCT Peer Glenn Westover 
6. Conduct Traits ........ Leona Anderson 
7. Guidance Program ..... Mirrel Kephart 
8. How the Guidance and Character Educa- 


tion Programs Effect Our Lives ........ 
....-Dr. Charles E. Germane, Professor of 
Education, University of Mo. 





REMEDIAL WORK 


(Continued from page 254) 


As a class project the Elvins Handwriting 
Scale was made. This scale consists of twelve 
specimens of handwriting, six from the seventh 
grade and six from the eighth grade. These 
samples were arranged and rated as excellent, 
very good, good, fair, below fair, and poor. 
While the quality rated excellent should be the 
desired goal and is- within the reach of most 
of the pupils, the quality rated fair is con- 
sidered satisfactory. This quality corresponds 
to quality 50 in the Ayres Scale. 

A study of the charted record shows the re- 
sult of a test given at the end of four weeks 
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work. Seven pupils showed improvement in 
speed only, one in quality only, twenty-two in 
both quality and speed, and eight had improved 
in speed, but had lost in quality. Eighteen 
were excused from regular practice. 

At intervals of four weeks, tests were given 
and papers carefully scored and those reach- 
ing the standard were excused from class, 
When the last test was given, two weeks be- 
fore the close of school, all but 16 of the class 
were eliminated. While these pupils have not 
reached the required standard they have im- 
proved their penmanship. We feel that each 
individual has profited by the hospitalization 
plan of remedial writing instruction and plan 
to extend this plan to include the ninth grade 
during the present school year. 


“100% Everywhere” 


EPORTS from counties in all parts of the 
State coming to the office of the Missouri 
State Teachers Assvciation indicate a 
higher percentage of enrollment this year 
than for some years past and show that the 
teachers are strongly supporting their State 
Organization. The following statements from 
a list of representative counties indicate a 
strong trend to the “100% everywhere” goal: 

“Everything points toward 100% enroll- 
ment.” 

“Will be 100%.” 

“Counting on 100%. 

“Most of our teachers will enroll by Sep- 
tember 5.” 

“I will have my county 100% this year. 
Want to keep splendid record my predecessor 
set for county.” 

“Want to make it 100%.” 

“Our enrollment will be all right again this 
year.” 

“100% again.” 

“Plan to reach 100% enrollment by Octo- 
ber 1.” 

“Expect 100% this time.” 

“Always 100%.” 

“Aim at 100% this time.” 

“We hope to have 100% enrollment soon.” 

“100% every time.” 

“This county has never been 100% but I am 
going to put forth every effort to bring it up 
to par.” 

“Will do everything in our power to get 
100% enrollment in our county.” 

“Lack only two of 100% now.” 

“Aim 100%.” 

“We will get 100% enrollment.” 

“Expect to have an erollment of 100% in 
M. S. T. A. this year.” 

“Will be 100%.” 

“Want 100%.” 

“Want 100% this time.” 

“Hope to be 100% enrolled soon.” 

“We will do our best to have 100% 
year.” 

“Will be 100% as usual.” And so far into 
the night, and out beyond the limits of (our) 
space. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST | 


WINSTON FLASHES 


Beginning next month the column “Winston 
Flashes” will appear regularly in this publica- 
tion. Many of the facts are startling; all are 
new, and each has been carefully verified. If 
at any time you wish to know the source of 
an unusual fact, drop a line to The John C. 
Winston Company, Winston Building, Phila- 
delphia, or any one of its offices. The au- 
thority for the statement will be sent to you 
immediately. 





PARENT-TEACHER WEEK SEPT. 23-30 


T ITS MARCH meeting the board of 
managers of the Missouri Congress of 








Parents and Teachers voted to sponsor 
a Parent-Teacher Week. The date set is, 
September 23-30. 


The purpose of such a week is to bring about 
a more definite understanding of the objects 
of the parent-teacher movement and to enlist 
the services of interested citizens in its pro- 
gram and activities. Coming at the beginning 
of the school year and just before the state 
convention a great deal of interest and en- 
thusiasm may be aroused. It is not to be, in 
any sense of the word, a membership drive nor 
need there be special meetings, since that 
would interfere with the schools program. It 
is hoped that the endorsement of individuals 
and all the available publicity channels may 
be used to pour out information concerning 
the parent-teacher movement. 


There are still individuals and communities 
as a whole who feel that parent-teacher work 
is not essential to the well being of the school 
and the community. If proper information is 
disseminated regarding the work and its mean- 
ing, its influence on the school and com- 
munity life of the child, a clearer understand- 
ing and a changed public opinion might re- 
sult. 


There are some individuals and communi- 
ties who feel that the parent-teacher associa- 
tion is merely established to furnish all the 
needed equipment that cannot be obtained 
otherwise. But our schools are still public 
schools and they are still a public responsi- 
bility. A superintendent of schools recently 
said, “I believe the P. T. A. is here to produce 
money rather than to make money.” 


The largest responsibility that the parent- 
teacher association has today is to arouse 
public opinion toward bettering conditions for 
our schools, our children and their teachers. 


CHILD-LIFE TRAVEL BOOKS 


MITZ AND FRITZ OF GERMANY 
By Madeline Brandeis 
Grades 3-5 
Young readers will hugely enjoy this rollicking 
tale of two children of a wandering German Toy- 
maker, Their antics as they travel through the 
historical spots of Germany, make a delightful 












story for young readers. 160 pages. Photographic 
illustrations. 68 cents, postpaid. 
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LITTLE TONY OF ITALY 
By Madeline Brandeis 
Grades 3-5 

The story of Tony, a wayward Italian waif, 
whose fondness for a dog was the means of his 
reformation, will arouse the child’s sympathy for 
this homeless boy. The geographical description 
of modern Italy is vividly portrayed. 160 pages. 
Photographic illustrations. 68 cents, postpaid. 
Published by 


QRGER a. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
FROM 920 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 
Write for our catalog describing many 
y other splendid supplementary readers. 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary. Cotumsia, Mo. 




















American Book Company 


SERVICE 


and 


QUALITY 


are offered to you to simplify your 
textbook problems at this busy 
season. 


We offer schools a complete list of 
modern and effective texts and work- 
books at low prices for ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL......HIGH SCHOOL......COLLEGE. 


AMONG THE NEW ARE 
Strayer Upton Practical Arithmetics 
Our World and Ourselves—Geography 
The March of Science 
Webster’s Elementary Dictionary (1935) 


Let Us Know Your Needs 


American Book Company’ Chicago, III. 

















A NOTABLE PRIZE CONTEST 


ITH THE BELIEF that American youth 

of school age should have the experience 

of singing songs composed by outstand- 
ing contemporary American composers, Ginn 
and Company, Educational Publishers, have 
announced a prize competition for such songs. 
The first prize will be $500.00; the second and 
third prizes, $300.00 each; and the fourth. 
fifth, and sixth prizes, $100.00 each. This com- 
petition is restricted to native and naturalized 
citizens of the United States. 


The editorial department of the firm sponsor- 
ing this prize competition has issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“Young people should not complete their 
musical education in the schools with the feel- 
ing that all good music was composed by some- 
one who lived long ago and in a foreign land. 


“The students in our schools should have the 
opportunity of singing songs which con- 
temporary American composers have written 
for them—songs which are just as representa- 
tive of their best thought as those which they 
write for adult performers and listeners. 


“Why should the graduates of our schools 
look with favor upon contemporary American 
names appearing on concert and recital pro- 
grams when relatively little of the attractive 
material employed in their school music educa- 
tion comes from such sources? 


“Really good contemporary compositions 
find great favor with young people. The 
greatest difficulty in securing such songs has 
been in convincing the composers that the 
pupils in our schools actually do know good 
songs from poor. There has been a tendency 
to ‘write down’ for public school music, with 
the feeling perhaps that just any kind of 
material is good enough for the basis of music 
education in the schools. 


“We believe the time has come for the 
American composer to write for young people 
just as artistically and spontaneously as he 
prepares songs for a concert audience. We are 
instituting this prize award with the hope that 
the outcome will bring fine new and vital 
music to the young people of the country and 
at the same time provide support and en- 
couragement for the cause of contemporary 
American composition.” 


A committee of distinguished American 
musicians and music educators will serve as 
judges, 


Since the requirements for school songs are 
exacting in such matters as voice ranges and 
lyrics suitable for school use, Ginn and Com- 
pany have prepared an outline of the condi- 
tions of the competition which should be care- 
fully read by every composer who wishes to 
submit compositions. It can be secured by 
addressing E. D. Davis, Secretary of the Board 
of Judges, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The final date for receiving compositions 
will be January 10, 1936. 
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REPORT OF HORACE TRANSLATION 
CONTEST 


HE RESPONSE from the Contest in 

Translating Horace was very gratifying, 

for it showed that in spite of the trend 
toward the immediate and practical, our stu- 
dents are interested in a study of Latin not 
only for its practical but also its cultural quali- 
ties. Translations came in not only from third 
and fourth year students but also from second 
year pupils and all showed a most commend. 
able ability in translating Latin. The judges 
ranked them with reference both to the ac‘ual 
thought contained in the ode and to the Eng- 
lish used in expressing it. In order to con- 
sider the translations from an English as well 
as a Latin standpoint judges were selected not 
only from the classical departments but from 
the English departments of schools. 

The chairman of the judges reported that 
the translations were all so nearly equal in 
merit that it was difficult to pick out the three 
best papers. Finally, however, the following 
entries were selected and entered in the Na- 
tional Contest whose results will be announced 
in December. 


First—Betty King Felter—Southwest High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Second—Richard Halley—Beaumont 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Third—Mary Charlotte McClung—Senior 
High School, Springfield, Mo. 

The winners as well as the other entrants 
are to be congratulated upon their excellent 
work. 

The State Chairman takes this opportunity 
to thank the judges for ranking the trans- 
lations and the SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
for the publicity it gave our contest. 

Olena Adams, State Chairman, 
Committee on Translating Horace. 


High 


GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETINS 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 


The National Geographic Society, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces that publication of 
its illustrated Geographic News Bulletins fer 
teachers will be resumed early in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, five bul- 
letins to the weekly set, for thirty weeks of 
the school year. They embody pertinent facts 
for classroom use from the stream of eo- 
graphic information that pours daily into The 
Society’s headquarters from every part of the 
world. The bulletins are illustrated from The 
Society’s extensive file of geographic photo- 
graphs. 

Teachers are requested to apply early for 
the number of these bulletins desired. They 
are obtainable only by teachers, librarians, 
college and normal students. Teachers may 
order bulletins in quantities for class use, to 
be sent to one address, but 25 cents must be re- 
mitted for each subscription. The bulletins are 
issued as a service, not for financial profit, 
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by the National Geographic Society as a part 
of its program to diffuse geographic informa- 
tion. They give timely information about 
boundary changes, exploration, geographic de- 
yelopments, new industries, costumes and cus- 
toms, and world progress in other lands. Each 
application should be accompanied by twenty- 
five cents to cover the mailing cost of the 
builetins for the school year. 





—. L. Meador of Wichita, Kansas, has been 
chosen as director ef diversified occupations at 
Joplin. Mr. Meador has had extensive train- 
ing in industrial education and received his 
M. A. degree this summer from the University 
at Boulder, Colorado. 


Miss Alma K. Zoller, school nurse at Chris- 
tian College for the past two years, has been 
appointed to succeed Dr. A. F. Miller as a 
member of the health department of the 
Teachers College at Kirksville. 


Dr. Eugene S. Briggs has accepted appoint- 
ment to the Presidency of Christian College 
at Columbia, Missouri. Dr. Briggs, a former 
Missourian, has spent much of his active life 
as an educator in Oklahoma as high school 
principal and superintendent at Okmulgee and 
as president of the teachers college at Durant. 
Recently he headed the work for adult educa- 
tion in Missouri. 


Dr. J. S. Miller, who since the resignation of 
Dr. Edgar D. Lee has been acting president of 
Christian College, is now Dean of the State 
Teachers College at Maryville. 


Mr. A. C. Moon, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Malden, succeeds Dr. Briggs as State 
Director of Adult Education. 





Miss Anna Russell Thurmond resigned her 
position as primary teacher in Auxvasse to ac- 
cept a position in the schools of Bonne Terre, 
Missouri. 





The State Teachers College at Kirksville 
has inaugurated a course in religious educa- 
tion. One course will be offered each quarter 
and the program is organized on a four year 
basis. The program was worked out by Miss 
Freda Bruns, J. W. Heyd and W. J. Bray. 





Finis E. Engleman has been appointed head 
of the State Normal School at New Haven, 
Connecticut. He has for several years been 
principal of the Whittier School in Kansas 
City. Previously, he was superintendent of 
schools at Monett and Nevada. He is a 
graduate of the Teachers College at Spring- 
field, holds a graduate degree from M. U. and 
recently received from Yale his Ph. D. 


The per capita tax in France is $49.50, and 
$12.70 of this goes for social services includ- 
ing unemployment insurance and old age pen- 
sions. In the United States, the per capita tax 
is $32.03 and $7.54 goes for social services. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION, of the American Edu- 
cation Series, by Michael Demiashkevich, 
Professor of Education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Pages 450. Published 
by American Book Company. 

Always it is well for teachers to have as 
a guiding star for their work a very clear 
view of their philosophy of education. In 
times of confusion, it is all the more necessary. 
For these reasons Dr. Demiashkevich’s book 





OPENING OF SCHOOL Made Easy 
with McKNIGHT PUBLICATIONS! 


& STANDARD SERIES of NATURE STUDY 
and HEALTH BOOKS—At New Low Prices 
Grades One and Two, for teachers 80c 
Grades 3 & 4 60c Grades 5 & 6 80c 
Science for Junior High School $1.40 
Notebooks for 3, 4, 5 & 6 at 40c each 


STORIES FOR GRADES 2 and 3 
Our Farm Babies 80c—Other Farm Babies 80c 


NEW GEOGRAPHY TEXT-WORKBOOKS 
Home Journeys 56c Western Continents 56c 
World Journeys 56c Eastern Continents 56c 

Junior High School Geography 72c 
The above prices include loose leaf test sets. 
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A NOTABLE PRIZE CONTEST 


ITH THE BELIEF that American youth 

of school age should have the experience 

of singing songs composed by outstand- 
ing contemporary American composers, Ginn 
and Company, Educational Publishers, have 
announced a prize competition for such songs. 
The first prize will be $500.00; the second and 
third prizes, $300.00 each; and the fourth. 
fifth, and sixth prizes, $100.00 each. This com- 
petition is restricted to native and naturalized 
citizens of the United States. 


The editorial department of the firm sponsor- 
ing this prize competition has issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“Young people should not complete their 
musical education in the schools with the feel- 
ing that all good music was composed by some- 
one who lived long ago and in a foreign land. 


“The students in our schools should have the 
opportunity of singing songs which con- 
temporary American composers have written 
for them—songs which are just as representa- 
tive of their best thought as those which they 
write for adult performers and listeners. 


“Why should the graduates of our schools 
look with favor upon contemporary American 
names appearing on concert and recital pro- 
grams when relatively little of the attractive 
material employed in their school music educa- 
tion comes from such sources? 


“Really good contemporary compositions 
find great favor with young people. The 
greatest difficulty in securing such songs has 
been in convincing the composers that the 
pupils in our schools actually do know good 
songs from poor. There has been a tendency 
to ‘write down’ for public school music, with 
the feeling perhaps that just any kind of 
material is good enough for the basis of music 
education in the schools. 


“We believe the time has come for the 
American composer to write for young people 
just as artistically and spontaneously as he 
prepares songs for a concert audience. We are 
instituting this prize award with the hope that 
the outcome will bring fine new and vital 
music to the young people of the country and 
at the same time provide support and en- 
couragement for the cause of contemporary 
American composition.” 


A committee of distinguished American 
musicians and music educators will serve as 
judges, 


Since the requirements for school songs are 
exacting in such matters as voice ranges and 
lyrics suitable for school use, Ginn and Com- 
pany have prepared an outline of the condi- 
tions of the competition which should be care- 
fully read by every composer who wishes to 
submit compositions. It can be secured by 
addressing E. D. Davis, Secretary of the Board 
of Judges, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The final date for receiving compositions 
will be January 10, 1936. 
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REPORT OF HORACE TRANSLATION 
CONTEST 


HE RESPONSE from the Contest in 

Translating Horace was very gratifying, 

for it showed that in spite of the trend 
toward the immediate and practical, our stu- 
dents are interested in a study of Latin not 
only for its practical but also its cultural quali- 
ties. Translations came in not only from third 
and fourth year students but also from second 
year pupils and all showed a most commend. 
able ability in translating Latin. The judges 
ranked them with reference both to the ac‘ual 
thought contained in the ode and to the Eng- 
lish used in expressing it. In order to con- 
sider the translations from an English as well 
as a Latin standpoint judges were selected not 
only from the classical departments but from 
the English departments of schools. 

The chairman of the judges reported that 
the translations were all so nearly equal in 
merit that it was difficult to pick out the three 
best papers. Finally, however, the following 
entries were selected and entered in the Na- 
tional Contest whose results will be announced 
in December. 


First—Betty King Felter—Southwest High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Second—Richard Halley—Beaumont 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Third—Mary Charlotte McClung—Senior 
High School, Springfield, Mo. 

The winners as well as the other entrants 
are to be congratulated upon their excellent 
work. 

The State Chairman takes this opportunity 
to thank the judges for ranking the trans- 
lations and the SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
for the publicity it gave our contest. 

Olena Adams, State Chairman, 
Committee on Translating Horace. 
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GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETINS 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 


The National Geographic Society, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces that publication of 
its illustrated Geographic News Bulletins fer 
teachers will be resumed early in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, five bul- 
letins to the weekly set, for thirty weeks of 
the school year. They embody pertinent facts 
for classroom use from the stream of eo- 
graphic information that pours daily into The 
Society’s headquarters from every part of the 
world. The bulletins are illustrated from The 
Society’s extensive file of geographic photo- 
graphs. 

Teachers are requested to apply early for 
the number of these bulletins desired. They 
are obtainable only by teachers, librarians, 
college and normal students. Teachers may 
order bulletins in quantities for class use, to 
be sent to one address, but 25 cents must be re- 
mitted for each subscription. The bulletins are 
issued as a service, not for financial profit, 
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by the National Geographic Society as a part 
of its program to diffuse geographic informa- 
tion. They give timely information about 
boundary changes, exploration, geographic de- 
yelopments, new industries, costumes and cus- 
toms, and world progress in other lands. Each 
application should be accompanied by twenty- 
five cents to cover the mailing cost of the 
builetins for the school year. 





—. L. Meador of Wichita, Kansas, has been 
chosen as director ef diversified occupations at 
Joplin. Mr. Meador has had extensive train- 
ing in industrial education and received his 
M. A. degree this summer from the University 
at Boulder, Colorado. 


Miss Alma K. Zoller, school nurse at Chris- 
tian College for the past two years, has been 
appointed to succeed Dr. A. F. Miller as a 
member of the health department of the 
Teachers College at Kirksville. 


Dr. Eugene S. Briggs has accepted appoint- 
ment to the Presidency of Christian College 
at Columbia, Missouri. Dr. Briggs, a former 
Missourian, has spent much of his active life 
as an educator in Oklahoma as high school 
principal and superintendent at Okmulgee and 
as president of the teachers college at Durant. 
Recently he headed the work for adult educa- 
tion in Missouri. 


Dr. J. S. Miller, who since the resignation of 
Dr. Edgar D. Lee has been acting president of 
Christian College, is now Dean of the State 
Teachers College at Maryville. 


Mr. A. C. Moon, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Malden, succeeds Dr. Briggs as State 
Director of Adult Education. 





Miss Anna Russell Thurmond resigned her 
position as primary teacher in Auxvasse to ac- 
cept a position in the schools of Bonne Terre, 
Missouri. 





The State Teachers College at Kirksville 
has inaugurated a course in religious educa- 
tion. One course will be offered each quarter 
and the program is organized on a four year 
basis. The program was worked out by Miss 
Freda Bruns, J. W. Heyd and W. J. Bray. 





Finis E. Engleman has been appointed head 
of the State Normal School at New Haven, 
Connecticut. He has for several years been 
principal of the Whittier School in Kansas 
City. Previously, he was superintendent of 
schools at Monett and Nevada. He is a 
graduate of the Teachers College at Spring- 
field, holds a graduate degree from M. U. and 
recently received from Yale his Ph. D. 


The per capita tax in France is $49.50, and 
$12.70 of this goes for social services includ- 
ing unemployment insurance and old age pen- 
sions. In the United States, the per capita tax 
is $32.03 and $7.54 goes for social services. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION, of the American Edu- 
cation Series, by Michael Demiashkevich, 
Professor of Education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Pages 450. Published 
by American Book Company. 

Always it is well for teachers to have as 
a guiding star for their work a very clear 
view of their philosophy of education. In 
times of confusion, it is all the more necessary. 
For these reasons Dr. Demiashkevich’s book 
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is peculiarly timely. It should be read by all 
who are teachers as well as by those who are 
preparing to teach; by the former for the 
purpose of testing and re-shaping (if neces- 
sary in the light of present conditions) their 
present aims, and by the latter to form, en- 
rich and mature their knowledge of the goals 
of their chosen profession. 

This is said for the reason the author has 
presented the various philosophies of life and 
their bearing on the philosophy of education 
in a very clear, interesting and impressive 
way. He has done more than delineate a 
philosophy—he has presented philosophies leav- 
ing an opportunity for the reader to weigh, 
consider and adopt out of his own thought and 
experience those truths which to him will form 
a philosophic basis for his teaching procedures. 

Dr. Demiashkevich, however, is not without 
personal likes and dislikes in the realm of 
his work—e. g.—he inveighs (we think to the 
point of indicating peevishness) against the 
so-called progressive educationists. He is not 
without his own opinions regarding the 
philosophy and logic of Communistic Russia; 
he leaves little doubt as to how he stands with 
regard to the question of Experience versus 
Intellect. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Altogether it is a “Philosophy of Education” 
delightfully readable, stimulating and even en- 
tertaining, evidently written from a_ back- 
ground of broad culture, thorough scholarship 
and extensive experience coupled with a 
genuine passion for democracy and human wel- 
fare. 


SCHOOL AND HOME SHOPWORK FOR 
JUNIOR AND HIGH SCHOOL GRADES, 
by Leo C. Schultz and Louis J. Schultz. 
Pages 246. Published by Allyn and Bacon. 

This book is a valuable guide to shopwork 
either at home or at school. Its organization, 
method and content will appeal to everyone 
who works or is learning to work in a school 
or home shop. 


It covers mechanical drawing, wood-working, 
general mechanics, electricity, metal working 
and automobile mechanics. It is adequately 
illustrated, well indexed, practical in arrange- 
ment and content and is completely adaptable 
to typical shop courses. The safety-first fea- 
ture of its automobile mechanics section is 
worthy of study by pupils of all grades wheth- 
er especially interested in shopwork or not. 














A PENNY A BULB, POSTPAID 


Narcissi and Tulips for outdoor planting. How 
many of each? Narcissi for indoor growing 
furnished if requested, but there will be fewer 
kinds. Assemble a school order for 100 or more. 
Orders for less than 100, 10c¢ extra. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 
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BOUND TOGETHER—TWO IN ONE. 


Don’t try to teach without this Dictionary 
of Better School Supplies. No mother or 
teacher should be without this valuable aid. 
Where shall we send yours? If you get two, 
hand one to somebody else and make a life 
long friend. A postcard will bring you one 








and send one to your friend. (This ts our 
best catalog.) 
HOOVER BROTHERS, INC. 


922 OAK ST., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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with Master’s Degrees. Enroll early. When writ- 
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THE STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES OF 
MISSOURI 


Are at the service of the readers of 


‘SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


You have the satisfaction of knowing that your 

Teachers Colleges are mature, well-equipped, 

fully-accredited colleges. They are not expensive. 

The dates of the opening of the 1935-36 winter 
sessions are as follows: 


CAPE GIRARDEAU... Dec. 2 
KIRKSVILLE ..... . Dec. 2 
MARYVILLE ..... .- Deed 
SPRINGFIELD... . . Dec. 2 
WARRENSBURG. .. . . Dec. 2 


For Information Write: 
PRESIDENT W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau 
PRESIDENT EUGENE Farr, Kirksville 
PRESIDENT UEL W. LAMKIN, Maryville 
PRESIDENT Roy EL Is, Springfield 
PRESIDENT E. L. HENpricKs, Warrensburg 


The Trained Teacher Will Eventually Displace 
The Untrained Teacher. 
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